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Miss America brings back the British International Trophy with two straight wins over an English team of three boats. 


She averaged 


61.52 statute miles in one race over a 33-mile course 


Miss America Wins the British International 


‘Trophy 


A stirring race and records broken in the Solent 


OLLOWING close upon the 

heels of Resolute’s victory in 
the America’s Cup series, comes 
the news of the victory of the 
American representative, Miss 
America, in the races for the cup 
that stands for the ultimate in 
speed under power, the British In- 
ternational Trophy, and American 
yachtsmen have cause to be satis- 
fied with their achievement upon 
the water this year. 

Finishing first in two straight 
races, and breaking all records for 
speed boat competition over a 
course of this length, the little boat 
that was built on the shores of 
the St. Clair River demonstrated 
beyond question her superiority 
over her competitors. In fact, she 
could probably have made even bet- 
ter time if she had been pushed, 
but her owner, Garfield A. Wood, 
wisely took no chances, and after 
jumping into the lead only ran fast 
enough to keep the race well in 
hand all the way. A more consis- 
tent and convincing performance in 
power boat racing has never been 
seen before. 

_ To go back to the beginning, 
it should be said that the race this 
year was held in the Solent, off 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, where the 


Trophy has been held by the Royal 
Motor Yacht Club since 1912, when 
Maple Leaf IV won it from the 
Motor Boat Club of America. In 
order to win it back a team of 
three boats was sent across this 
Summer, consisting of Miss Amer- 
ica and Miss Detroit V, owned by 
Garfield A. Wood, of Detroit, and 
Whip-po-will Jr., owned by Com- 
modore A. L. Judson. Unfortu- 
nately, the latter boat, while tuning 
up at Cowes a few days before the 
race, caught fire and sank, being a 
total loss, and leaving the two De- 
troit boats to carry on the fight 
alone against three British boats. 
These were the Maple Leaf V and 
Maple Leaf VI, both owned by 
Sir E. Mackay Edgar, and Sun- 
beam-Despujols, entered by Mr. 
L. Coatalen. These three were 
picked after elimination trial races. 
Both the Maple Leafs had much 
greater power than the American 
boats, the Fifth having 1800 H. P. 
and the Sixth 1100 H. P. 

The dates set for the races 
were Aug. 10, II, I2 over a rect- 
angular course of 33.08 Nautical 
Miles, off Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
and the conditions called for the 
best two out of three races, any 
boat of the team finishing first 


being the winner. As the Solent 
course is more or less open to the 
sea, it was thought that the larger 
boats would do the best, but luckily 
the water was smooth and condi- 
tions ideal, which favored the smal- 
ler Miss America, which was only 
26 feet long with a single step. 

In the first race Maple Leaf V1 
jumped away in the lead and was 
first across the line, but “Gar” 
Wood opened up the engines on 
Miss America and soon overhauled 
the flying Britisher, which was 
driven by Col. A. W. Tate. Mak- 
ing his fastest lap of the race, at 
a speed of 65.21 statute miles per 
hour for the lap, Miss America 
opened up a commanding lead, 
when Wood slowed her down and 
merely held his lead. Miss De- 
troit V and Maple Leaf V both 
experienced motor trouble in this 
race, but the former got going 
again and managed to finish in 
fourth place, while the latter limped 
over the course and only finished 
in time to be eligible for the next 
day’s race. 

The fight was between Miss 
America and Maple Leaf VI and 
the former, with her engines run- 
ning like clock-work, was 3 min- 
utes 12 3/5 ahead of her competi- 
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tor at the finish.. The times in the 
first race were as follows: 
age thee 


ee: RO ese Cec cecccccisvee GOAT G6 
Maple Leaf VI 41:30 
Sunbeam-Des : 
Miss Detroit 

Maple Leaf V 


Miss America’s average speed 
for the course was 51.45 knots or 
59.25 statute miles per hour. Av- 
erage fastest lap 56.63 knots or 
65.21 statute miles. 

In the second race, the following 
day, Maple Leaf V was in great 
shape and, driven by Harry G. 
Hawker, the aviator who attempted 
a trans-atlantic flight in 1919, she 
gave Miss America a good race. 
Hawker got the lead at the start, 
but Miss America soon passed him 
and was never headed thereafter. 
Miss Detroit V was also running 
well and she also slipped by Maple 
Leaf V and went after Miss 
America. She could not catch her, 
however, though she made “Gar” 
Wood open up enough to break the 
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Garfield A. Wood, owner and _ helms- 
man of the winning Miss America, in 
his yachting “uniform” 

Miss America and Miss De- 
troit V were both built by C. C. 
Smith at Algonac, Michigan, and 
each is powered with two 400 
H. P. Liberty motors adapted to 
marine use. The former is the 
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Harmsworth, now Lord Northcliffe, 
is.shown at a glance in the table 
below. 

On the Thursday evening fol- 
lowing the International Races, on 
the invitation of Sir Edward 
Mackay Edgar, the owner of 
Maple Leaf V and Maple Leaf V1, 
a dinner to celebrate the contest 
was held at the 5 ae Hotel, Lon- 
don, when upwards of fifty guests, 
including the whole of the Ameri- 
can contingent, attended. 

After the dinner the presentation 
of the Trophy was made by Com- 
mander F. P. Armstrong, the Rear- 
Commodore of the R. M. Y. C., to 
Mr. Garfield A. Wood, the owner 
of Miss America, who received the 
same on behalf of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, under whose colors 
his boat competed. 

Suggestions for a few slight 
alterations in the rules governing 
the contest will shortly be consid- 
ered, after which it is expected 
that a challenge will be forthcom- 
ing from Great Britain for next 





Boat 


Napier 
Trefle-a-Quatre 


Year 


1903 
1904 


1905 Napier II 


1906 


1907 
1908 
I9IO 
IQII 
IQI2 


Yarrow-Napier 


Dixie I 

Dixie II 

Dixie IIT 

Dixie IV 

Maple Leaf IV 

1913 Maple Leaf IV 

1920 Miss America 
*Accuracy of course questioned. 





PREVIOUS WINNERS OF THE B. I. 


Owner 


S. F. Edge 
Richard Brasier 


Country 


England 
France 


Lord Montague and 
Baron Rothschild 

Lord Montague and 
Baron Rothschild 

E. J. Schroeder U.S. A. 
E. J. Schroeder wy a a 
F. K. Burnham et al U. S. A. 
F. K. Burnham et al U. S. A. 
E. Mackay Edgar England 
E. Mackay Edgar England 
Garfield A. Wood U.S. A. 


England 
England 


TROPHY 
Place 


Queenstown 
The Solent 


Speed, statute m. p. h. 


20.6 
Awarded through 
disqualification of 
English boats. 
Arcachon, France 22.92 
Southampton, Eng. 
Southampton, Eng. 
Huntington, L. I. 
Larchmont, L. I. 
Huntington, L. I. 
Huntington, L. I. 
Southampton, Eng. 
Southampton, Eng. 


25 
31.8 
32 
34-7 
40.4 
43-52 
50.63* 
61.51 








record for the distance. The first 
three boats finished within 54 sec- 
onds of each other, and the Ameri- 
can team were first and second, as 
the following table shows: 


iagget Time 


Miss America 
Miss Detroit V 
Maple Leaf V 
Maple Leaf VI 
Sunbeam-Despujols 


Average speed, Miss America 53:43 knots, 
or 61.52 statute miles per hour. 


37:05 1/5 


It was a great race, probably the 
greatest ever run for any power 
boat trophy, and Mr. Wood de- 
serves great credit for the per- 
formance of the American team. 
Sunbeam-Despujols, of which great 
things were expected, and Maple 
Leaf V with her 1800 H. P., were 
both disappointments to the British 
as far as speed went. 


second American boat to bring the 
Trophy to this country, the first one 
being the Dixie I, which won the 
famous cup at Cowes in 1907, just 
13 years ago. The history of the 
Trophy, frequently called the 
Harmsworth Trophy, because it 
was originally given by Alfred 


year’s contest, which, of course, 
will be held in the United States. 
Miss America and Miss Detroit 
are booked to take part in the Gold 
Cup Races at Detroit, this month, 
and even faster time may be ex- 
pected there than was made in Eng- 
land. 


Dixie, the first of the family of four, brought the cup to this side in 1907. She was a dis- 
placement boat, and made 31.8 statute miles per hour 
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Seventeen of the “Victories” raced during the week in this new one-design class and their owners did some keen scrapping—both on 
the water and off it. C. B. Alker’s Buddy won the series prize 


Larchmont Race Week 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


A big fleet took part in the week’s regatta 
of the well known Sound Organization 


E do not know just what 
influence the Chairman of 
the Regatta Committee of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club is able 
to bring to bear upon A£olus, the 
classic god of the winds; but the 
fact remains that the moody divin- 
ity usually treats the club well in 
the matter of furnishing good sail- 
ing breezes for Race Week. This 
year was no exception and there 
was quite a variety of samples 
exhibited—and enjoyed by the 
skippers of the fleet that turned 
out to battle through the week. 
On the first day, Saturday, 
July 24th, there was almost an 
over supply of wind, but though 
the Shamrock IV and Resolute 
found too much wind and sea off 
the Hook, there were 98 starters 
off Larchmont and no less than 60 
of them finished. To be sure, 
some of them had minor accidents 
and suffered torn sails, and the 
“Forties” had rather a hectic time 
of it. Three of them broke their 
spreaders, Rowdy and Monsoon 
were in collision and Rowdy’s sail- 
ing master was knocked overboard 
and had a narrow escape from 
drowning. Several of the Victory 
sloops had a dickens of a time 
jibing around the stake boat at 
the end of the first round, and 
one was dismasted. 

On Thursday there was a good 
breeze that heeled the racers well 
down and made some of the 
smaller fry tuck in reefs. The next 
day’s contest was enlivened by the 





sinking of the Sonder boat Mingo, 
owned by H. T. Hornidge of the 
Harlem Yacht Club, by the Handi- 
cap Class yacht Kim, owned by 
M. E. Hatfield. The accident hap- 
pened on the second round, at the 
end of the first leg. Kim claimed 
to have an overlap on Mingo and 
hailed for room at the mark. 
Those on the Sonder boat appar- 
ently either did not hear the hail 
or disregarded it, for she shot 
across Kim’s bow. The latter 
boat’s skipper put up his helm and 
tried unsuccessfully to go under 
her stern, but struck her a few 
feet forward of the transom. 
Wingo sank in a few minutes, 
though a more sturdily built craft, 
a N. Y. Thirty, for instance, 
would have been almost uninjured. 

On Monday and Wednesday 
there were light winds and on 
the final Saturday the race was 
almost a drifting match until late 
in the afternoon, when a brisk 
sou’wester struck in. But the A®o- 
lus-Perrin combination worked 
well on the other days and fur- 
nished plenty of wind. 

The attendance was not as good 
this year as in pre-war days. The 
high cost of yachting has kept 
most of the big fellows laid up 
and the N. Y. Y. C. “Forties” 
were the largest craft represented. 
Eight of them turned out and 
they furnished excellent racing. 
The New York “Thirties” did 
not do so well, as five was the 
greatest number that started on 


any day. Four of the Sound 
Schooners competed through the 
week and the Stars were out in 
force, while nine of the Seawan- 
haka Fish class came over from 
Oyster Bay for the week. The 
Handicap Class was well repre- 
sented and the contest for points 
was keen. Then there were the 
Stamford One-Design class, the 
Orientas, the Glen Cove Jewels, 
the Harlem Kittens, the New York 
Canoe Club knockabouts, the New 
Rochelle One-Design class, the 
Larchmont Interclub boats and an 
occasional odd boat or so. The 
new Herreshoff “S” boats had 
some lively scrapping, as did the 
Sonders, now known as Class U. 
An interesting visitor was the 
imported Pingvin, designed by 
Anker and built in Norway; but 
she had no regular competitor and 
did not fit in any class that was 
represented during the week. She 
is about the size of our Class 
“QO,” Universal Rule, but is, of 
course, not built to our rule. 
The Victories turned out well, 
some coming from the Lower Bay, 
and they furnished the most inter- 
esting racing next to the “Forties.” 
To these sloops, as the biggest 
ones out, must be awarded the 
maximum of interest. Many of 
the starts, particularly those of the 
“Forties” early in the week, were 
thrilling. The Victories, too, fur- 
nished some exciting starts and 
there was always someone stand- 
ing by the recall ball when it was 
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George E. Gartland’s Robin Hood IJ, and M. E. Hatfield’s Kim, of the Handicap Class, 


with a group of Sonders, fighting for position at a mark 


their time to start. Almost every 
day one or two of them would 
crowd over the line too soon in 
their eagerness to get a good posi- 
tion, 


Altogether it was a great week; 
good weather, a good bunch of 
boats, and keen racing. The week 
was very well maaged by an able 
Regatta Committee, made up as fol- 
lows: Howell C. Perrin, chairman ; 
Sandford G. Etherington, Harold 
L. Flint, William Harvey Smith, 
Jr., and Hamilton B. Downe. The 
races were started on time, the 
rules were enforced strictly and 
there was no confusion in timing 
the finishes. One feature of rac- 
ing under the auspices of the 
Larchmont Club that deserves to 
be copied by other organizations ° 
the restricted area around the 
starting line. A space is marked 
off by small buoys giving suffi- 
cient room for maneuvering before 
the start, and is reserved for the 
yachts about to start. All others 
must keep out of this area until 
their preparatory signal is given. 
This prevents a yacht about to 
start from being bothered by some 
other boat that does not start un- 
til a later signal. 


Watching a series of races from 
the committee boat gives one a 
new angle on some things. It is 
an experience that might be a good 
thing for many racing men. For 
one thing, it gives an idea of 
some of the things a regatta com- 
mittee has to endure; the foolish 
questions asked—all of them cov- 


ered by the printed instructions; 
the last minute requests for spe- 
cial races “because we have no 
competitor in our class. Can't 
you fix us up a race?” and the like. 
And all this while the officials are 
starting other classes. Sometimes 
one sees a leader nosed out within 
a hundred yards of the finish line 
by some clever handling of the 
second boat; or sees some _ bone- 
headed work at the start or on 
the turns. It is instructive in 
many ways and one learns to sym- 
pathize with the committee in their 
usual answer: “Read your in- 
structions.” 


The Results 


In the Forties, P. R. Mallory’s 
Mistral scored 35 points for the 
week’s racing, with H. S. Duell’s 


t 
{ 
' 
t 


The end of a perfect day! 
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Rowdy second with 32, followed 
by Zilph and Monsoon with 30 
each. Then came Pamparo, 27; 
Shawara, 26, Cockatoo, 21, and 
Katherine, 13: 

Ogden Reid’s Lena led the Thir- 
ties with 24 points, F. L. Richard’s 
Adios. being only one point be- 
hind her. Mizpah scored 15, Ban- 
gat was next with 14 and Minx, 
which sailed but one race, brought 
up the rear with a beggarly 2. 

The four Sound Schooners had 
a close finish as regards points, 
Allure, “Jimmie” Alker’s racer, 
scoring 16 while Moira and Algol 
were tied for second place with 15 
each. Alicia, which withdrew in 
one race and did not start on the 
last day, was last with 12. 

Whiff, H. Parker’s Larchmont 
Inter-Club sloop, sailed every day 
and accumulated 12 points, Sirene 
scoring only 2 and Barbara but 1. 

A. Clark’s Feather won on points 
in Class U (Sonders), nosing out 
W. T. Hornidge’s Tern by a single 
point. Mingo, owned by H. T. 
Hornidge, did well in the first four 
days before she was unfortunately 
sunk, getting one first, one second 
and two thirds. The score is: 
Feather, 30; Tern, 29; Mingo, 19; 
Junior II,'7; Flirt and Ouray, 3 
each. 

In Class S, Spinster, owned by 
P. L. Hammond, captured first 
honors with 22 points to her credit, 
followed by Ellen with 16, Fano 
with 14 and Teaticket with a single 
point for the only race she sailed. 

Seventeen of the new Victory 
sloops were on hand for Race 
Week and scrapped hard for the 
lead every day, there being few 
absentees on any day. Carroll B. 
Alker’s Buddy was top of the 
class when the smoke blew away 
with go points. She was closely 
followed by R. W. Martin’s Alerte, 
with 87, and H. S. Morgan’s Black 
Jack with 85. Then came Ace, 


q 





H. T. Hornidge’s Mingo sinking, after a collision with Kim, 
at one of the marks at Larchmont 
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Photo by E. Levick 


Eight of the “Forties” raced at Larchmont during Race Week, and the finishes were always close. 

Whoever crossed the finish line first knew that he had been racing. They are the largest racing yachts 

in commission this year, and most of them are owned and sailed by well-known yachtsmen, such as 

H. S. Duell, P. R. Mallory, J. E. Hayes, Harold Wesson, H. H. Raymond, Hendon Chubb, and 
F. D. M. Strachan. “Phil” Mallory’s Mistral won the series with 35 points to her credit 








Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


The little “schoonerettes,”” only 30 feet on the water, had a grand scrap at Larchmont. Here they are 

finishing uncer full sail the day it blew toc hard for the Resolute and Shamrock to race. J. W. and 

E. P. Alker’s Allure won the series with 16 points, while Clarkson Cowl’s Moira and Langley Haw- 
thorne’s Algol tied for second place with 15 points each. The fourth boat, Alicia, had 12 points 
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83; Otranto, 76; Carry On, 70; 
Cantigny, 64; Spad, 63; Soixante 
Quinze, 62; Mary Rose, 47; Blue- 
jacket, 45; Blue Devil, 42; A. E. 
F., 39; Naviator, 36; Bois de 
Belleau, 30; Gopher and Mongolia, 
15 each, while Briquette brought 
up the rear with 3 points—for fin- 
ishing sixteenth in the only race 
in which she started. 

Owing to several undecided pro- 
tests the points in the Star class 
have not been figured as we go to 
press. So many of the owners 
are out of town that it has been 
impossible for the Regatta Com- 
mittee to settle the cases of vio- 
lations of the racing rules as 
promptly as it desires. 

The racing of the Glen Cove 
“Jewels” and Manhasset Bay One- 


Designs resulted as follows: Opal, 
C. H. Appleby, first with 24 
points; Amethyst, J. Remmey, 


second with 20 points; Aquama- 
rine, 17; Jade, 15; Kit, 6. 

The Haggerty brothers’ Salty 
took first place in the Orienta One- 
Design Class with 16 points. Alice 
was second with 12 and Scot 
scored but a single point. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club’s Fish Class furnished 
good racing and some very close 
finishes. One of the features of 
this class was the handling of the 
Fly by the Iselin “kids,” who seem 
to have inherited some of the fam- 
ily’s yachting instinct. Sculpin, 
owned by F. Remington, was first 
with 50 points to her credit, R. 
Bowers’ Tuna was second with 42 
and W. J. Iselin’s Fly was third 
with 38. Then came Pompano, 
33; Snapper, 25; Shark, 24; Skate, 
22; Periwinkle, 12 and Cockle, 2. 

Another close contest developed 
in the Stamford Yacht Club’s One- 
Design Class, A. C. Pomeroy’s 


(Continued on page 174) 





Victory II. Wins A.P.B.A. 
Cruiser Championship 


HE race for the Gruiser 
Championship of America 
was run under the auspices of the 
New York Athletic Club, on Au- 
gust 14th, over a 50-mile course 





that took the boats from Huckle- 
berry Island to and around Strat- 
ford Shoal Light and to Lloyd’s 
Harbor. It was the first power 
boat race of the year that brought 
together many boats from different 
sections. The Delaware River sec- 
tion was on the job with four 
boats, the clubs on the south side 
of Long Island sent two, the Hud- 
son River was represented by four 
cruisers, while the Sound clubs fur- 
nished the rest of the fleet. Every- 
one who thought he had a fast boat 
or a favorable rating was on hand, 
and there was a fleet of 17 starters 
at the line when the Committee 
sent them away at 1 P. M. 
There was a moderate southerly 
blowing but the sea was not suffi- 
cient to materially affect the speed 
of the boats. Pickaninny, Sentinel 
and Victory II were over the line 
almost with the gun, and the 
former, being scratch boat, soon 
jumped into the lead. During the 
first part of the race the boats were 


Some of the Star Class in tow, bound for Larchmont and a week of racing 


closely bunched, but were strung 
out before Stratford Shoal buoy 
was reached. Yet at the finish, after 
a 50-mile race, only one hour and 
three minutes separated the first 
and last boats. Allowances were 
based on A. P. B. A, measurement 
and allowance tables. 

Harry Jackson’s Victory IJ and 
A. E. Luders’ Sentinel had a very 
close race on corrected time, but 
the former managed to get in 
enough ahead of the Stamford boat 
to win by 2 minutes and 9 seconds, 
with Sentinal second, nearly 8 min- 
utes ahead of the third boat. Both 
these boats were designed and built 
by the Luders Marine Construction 
Company. They have met often 
before in handicap races, and usu- 
ally fight it out between them for 
first place. This time it was Vic- 
tory II that landed at the finish line 
ahead. J. V. Bell’s Pickanniny was 
the first boat to finish, as the fol- 
lowing table shows, and took the 
time prize. 


A. P. B. A. HANDICAP CRUISER CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA RACE 


Boat, Owner and Club 


Victory II, H. A. Jackson, New York Athletic Club.... 
Sentinel, A. E. Luders, N. Y. Motor Boat Club 
Champ, W. E. Bond, Tamaqua Yacht Club.... 
Kodak, R. J. Haslinger, Hudson River Yacht Club.... 
Adelew, F. L. Salomon, Rockaway Park Y. C.. 
Turtle, Thos. Farmer, Jr.. New York Athletic Club.... 
Marguerhea, A. B. Cartledge, Keystone Yacht Club 
Uonda, A. B. Duryea, Huguenot Yacht Club... 
Pickaninny, J. V. Bell, Camden Motor Boat Club 


Thetis, A. G. Hauver, N. Y. Motor Boat Club 


Marilene II, H. M. Williams, New York Athletic Club. 


Josephine, Chas. Walker, Riverside Yacht Club 


Spendthrift, Halsey & Van Amringe, Orienta Y. C..... 
Paper Doll, J. H. Wallace, New York Athletic Club... 


Margaret, W. S. Leo, Camden Motor Boat Club 


Falcon, Paul W. Johns, Hudson River Yacht Club..... 
Arasapha, A. Craemer, Jr., Camden Motor Boat Club.. 


Elapsed Allowance Corrected 
Rating H.M.S. M.S. H.M.S. 
34.95 5:31:50 1:04:52 4:26:58 
ebkant 32.90 5:56:08 1:27:01 4:29:07 
coveees 37.41 5:18:26 41:21 4:37:05 
33.73 6:00:25 1:17:62 4:42:33 
evvcece 34.38 6:00:01 1:10:51 4:49:10 
40.29 5:06:52 17:32 4:49:20 
be tiet 36.10 5:43:30 53:28 4:50:02 
eeeenes 36.78 5:41:51 47:03 4:54:48 
cae ne 42.69 4:56:41 Scratch 4:56:41 
vaew nate 39.55 5:20:04 23:18 4:56:46 
40.69 5:17:03 14:29 5:02:34 
covevee 36.55 5:52:02 49:12 5:02:50 
36.97 5:56:00 45:19 5:10:41 
40.14 5:33:18 18:39 5:14:39 
pwip teed 39.32 Did not finish. 
35.01 Did not finish. 


33.79 Did not finish. 





M. Rosenfeld ; 


Harry A. Jackson had his cruiser Victory /] stripped of her mast and all surplus fittings to 
P. B. A. cruiser championship 


save windage when he won the A. 
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This is the new Lornina, owned by Mr 


Lornina, an Att active 
Day Cruiser 


HERE is a certain unmistak- 

able style in the type of 
small, high speed cruiser developed 
by Willian H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, that not only makes them 
extremely pleasing to the eye, but 
stamps them at once as coming 
from his board. When his first 
Countess appeared, a number of 
years ago, she was a revelation to 
the man who wanted real speed 
and at the same time a real boat, 
and in general the later high speed 
day cruisers of under 50 feet in 
length from this designer have 


been developments of this type. 
The Lornina, is the latest boat 
of this so-called day cruiser type 
which Mr. Hand has turned out 
for Mr. William Lyman Under- 
wood, of Boston and South Dart- 
mouth, Mass., and incidentally she 


is the third boat of this name 
which Mr. Underwood has owned 
in the last five years, all being 
from the same designer. This 
last Lornina is an unusually hand- 
some and well arranged cruiser. 
She is 45 feet in length, 10 feet 
6 inches beam, and draws 3 feet 
of water. There is a roomy bridge 
deck amidships, from which the 
boat is handled, the engine being 
underneath this deck. Abaft this 
is a small trunk cabin, with galley 
and toilet room, while there is a 
large lounging cockpit in the after 
end of the boat, covered by a 
standing awning. 

The power is furnished by an 
eight-cylinder Van Blerck, Model 
M. motor which makes the little 
craft step along at the rate of 
22.57 actual. miles per hour— 
which, by the way, is plenty fast 
enough for a 45-footer. All of 
the other Lorninas also had the 
same make of engine, and there- 
fore, in the words of Mr. Postum, 
“There must be a reason.” 


. William Lyman Underwood, of Boston and South Dartmouth, Mass. She is 45 feet long 
and does 22!/2 miles per hour 


Janice, 30-Miler 


While the high speed express type 
of power boat is the most popu- 
lar one in this country at present, 
in England British owners have 
shown little tendency to purchase 
cruisers which combine luxurious 
accommodations with abnormally 
high speeds. This has caused the 
British yachting publications to 
comment on the matter and to 
compare the British type of boat 
with the American high-speed 
cruiser. 

In this connection they have used 
the American 52-footer Janice as 
an example of the dominant Amer- 
ican type, showing that on a length 
of 52 feet she has excellent cruis- 
ing accommodations and a speed 
of over thirty miles an hour, with 
two 300 H. P. eight-cylinder Ster- 
ling engines. This boat was built 
by the Luders Marine Construction 
Co., and is owned by Mr. Wilson 
P, Foss, of New York. While 


(Continued on page 183) 





Janice is a 52-footer owned by Mr. Wilson P. Foss, of New York. With 600 H. P. she does over 30 miles per hour, 
and combines luxurious accommodations with extremely high speed. She was designed by A. E. Luders 
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Ariel, Addison Hanan's new class: R sloop, which won the 

Greenwich Cup from the Corinthian Yacht Club of Marble- 

head. With a moderate, well proportioned rig, she beat the 
abnormal rigs developed on Massachusetts « Bay 


Ariel Wins the 


HEN Commodore Lawrence 

F. Percival of the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
agreed to put up for competition 
the Greenwich Cup, which he won 
from the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club a number of years ago, every- 
one knew there would be some 
keen racing for it, especially as the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club was the 
challenger, with two Class “R” 
boats. 

This particular race, moreover, 
had the added interest of furnish- 
ing the first real test of different 
developments of the so-called Mar- 
coni, or leg-of-mutton rig. At 
Marblehead, where there was, per- 
haps, the biggest fleet of “R” boats 
in this country, the Marconi rig 
had been carried to extreme 
lengths, probably due to local 
weather conditions, with very tall 
narrow. sail plans. One of these 
boats, the. Owen-designed Ru- 
weida I], seemed an over develop- 


By HERBERT L. STONE 
Photographs by M. Rosenfeld 


ment, in that she carried all her 
sail on a mast 66 feet long with 
a boom only 18 feet in length and 
no jib, and as she had no fore tri- 
angle, naturally she carried no spin- 
naker. And let it be said right 
here that a 66-foot mast on a 
25-foot waterline boat is some 
mast. To keep it in place there 
were innumerable shrouds and 
stays including a permanent back- 
stay from the masthead to the stern 
transom, inside of which the sai 
and boom worked without inter- 
ference. She was referred to lo- 
cally as the “Cat,” though it was 
the queerest looking cat rig ever 
seen. This boat had been unusu- 
ally successful around Marblehead 
and other “R” class owners had 
followed her lead as regards tall 
narrow rigs, though all of the 
others still stuck to a small head 
sail. The gaff-headed rigs and 
lower leg-of-mutton sails seemed to 
be outclassed by the extreme types, 


Ruweida I], owned by Rear Commodore Sydney A. Beggs, had 

a freak cat rig, with a mast 66 feet high and a boom 18 feet long. 

She had proved very fast at Marblehead, but was beaten de- 
cisively by the Ariel 


Greenwich Cup 


and this race offered the first op- 
portunity to test this freak rig 
against a new boat with a moder- 
ately developed leg-of-mutton sail 


plan. 
To meet this Ruweida, and the 
Alastor, another new boat, de- 


signed by Alden, with an extreme 
rig, the Indian Harbor Yacht Club 
had to get busy and provide two- 
class “R” sloops, for there was 
none owned in the club when the 
challenge was sent. The Club was 
thus somewhat in the position of 
those who had sold the market 
short. But Addison Hanan and 
ex-Commodore W. H. Childs were 
building an “R” boat, designed by 
Mr. Hanan, and Richard A. 
Monks and Commodore D. G. 
Smyth organized a syndicate to 
buy a boat to use in trial races 
against the new Hanan boat. So 
the Rogue was. purchased at 
Marblehead and brought to Green- 
wich where, due to the fact that 
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the new boat, which was named 
Ariel, was not delivered until a 
few days before the “race, the 
members of the syndicate did not 
have the pleasure of seeing much 
action out of her. 

Both the Ariel and the Rogue, 
which was a 1917 Alden boat, had 
moderate leg-of-mutton rigs with 
the head fairly wide and the mast 
not excessive, that on the Ariel 
being only 49 feet in height. The 
sail plan of the latter embodied the 
experience gained with the rig on 
Long Island Sound. Thus, as 
three of the racers were new, were 
the product of different designers 
and had different modifications of 
the leg-of-mutton rig, the result 
was sure to be most interesting. 

The three races were scheduled 
for August 18, 19, 20, over the 
Corinthian Yacht Club courses. 
The crews of Class “R” boats are 
limited to three, each of whom 
must be an amateur, and the skip- 
pers and the men who sailed on the 
boats in this series were as follows: 

Ruweida II, Sydney A. Beggs 
(owner), George Owen, “Jack” 
Woods. 

Alastor, Frank C. Paine 
(owner) “Ernie” Hendrie, Fred 
Weed. 
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Alastor, owned by Vice-Commodore Frank E. Paine, and Ariel. The former had 
an extremely high rig and a small jib. She finished third in the series 





Rogue, owned by a syndicate of Indian Harbor Yacht Club members 
and sailed by “Burt” Hart, was outclassed by the newer boats. She 
never gave the syndicate any chance to celebrate 


Ariel, Addison G. Hanan 
(owner) “Butts” Whiting, Leonard 
Hanan. 

Rogue, Burton Hart, Jack John- 
son and Henry Outwater. 


First Race 


The first race was sailed in a 
fresh breeze from the northeast 
which kicked up quite a sea outside 
of Marblehead Rock, over a tri- 
angular course of 1354 miles. At 
the starting gun Hanan had Ariel 
over first, followed by Rogue, both 
the Marblehead boats being caught 
some distance from the line, As 
the start was off the club house 
it was a close reach to the guide 
buoy off Marblehead Rock, and 
then a broad reach with spinnakers 
carried well forward to the first 
mark. Ariel held her lead to this 
mark, with Rogue and Alastor 
close behind her, and the Ruweida 
last. The cat did not seem to 
like the heavy going and with no 
spinnaker to steady her she rolled 
badly with her tall mast and kept 
slatting the wind out of her sail, 
though the wind was all of 15 
knots’ strength. 

All hauled on the wind as they 
rounded the first mark and _ all 
except Rogue went about on the 
starboard tack, inshore, evidently 
looking for smoother water. Rogue 
soon followed suit, and then Alas- 
tor split and went off shore on a 
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Ariel, Rogue, Ruweida II and Alastor (in order from right to left) in the run to the first mark in the first race. Though the wind was 
fresh the “cat” rig missed the steadying influence of light sails and rolled badly, shaking the wind out of her sail 


long leg, hoping to profit thereby. 
The long beat to windward was a 
hard, wet one, and in spite of 
the smoother water in shore Alas- 
tor seemed to gain on the off 
shore leg. As they came together 
at the second mark it was seen that 
it would be close between Ariel and 
Alastor, the cat having been dis- 
posed of by the former boat on 
this leg. Hanan and Beggs, on 
Ruweida, had both overstood the 
mark and “Ad” was driving his 
boat as he came down on the 
buoy... He reached it first and 
turned it just 47 seconds ahead of 
Alastor, which came in from the 
eastward. Ruweida was third, 2 
minutes and 5 seconds behind 
Ariel, with Rogue still further be- 
hind and not at her best in -the 
heavy going. 

It was another broad reach 
home, and the two leaders gained 
still more on the cat, which rolled 
badly in the quartering sea, and 
Ariel slipped over the line, going 
very fast, and got the gun I 
minute and 44 seconds ahead of the 
Paine boat. 

The following elapsed time on 
the legs shows how the different 
boats fared: 


Ist Leg 2d Leg 8d Leg Total 


CECE 39-43 1-08-27 29-02 2-17-12 
' aS 49-39 1-08-18 29-59 2-18-56 
Ruweida II... 40-48 1-09-27 30-28 2-20-43 
Rogue ....... 40-30 1-13-20 381-17 2-25-07 


Under these conditions the ex- 
treme cat rig lost to the two lead- 
ers on every leg. 

The next day an attempt was 
made to sail the second race, but 
the wind was light easterly with a 
long roll coming in from seaward. 
At the four-hour time limit the 
leader was some two miles from 
the finish and the race was called 
off. Ariel again led all the way 
and at the second mark was 33 
seconds ahead of Rogue, which 
did well in the light air, and 34 
minutes and 43 seconds ahead of 
the cat. Alastor did not reach the 


second mark before the time limit 
expired. 
Second Race 

The following day the postponed 
race was sailed off in the morning. 
The wind was very light S. S. W. 
and sea smooth, conditions in 
which the tall Marconi rigs were 
supposed to be at their best. 

Paine cleverly put Alastor over 
first at the gun, with the others 
all lapping her. On the reach to 
the first mark Ariel quickly drew 
out ahead and Rogue passed Alas- 
tor, with Ruweida last. It was 
only 25 miles to the first mark 
and they rounded in the order 
named, there being 3 minutes and 
g seconds between the first and last 
boat. Here they hauled on the 
wind for the 47%-mile beat to 
windward. All stood in shore on 
the first leg except Ruweida, which 
went off shore looking for a better 
breeze to improve her position. 
She got a better slant out there and 
pulled up from last to second posi- 
tion at the second mark. Hanan 
sailed a middle course between the 
inshore and offshore boats and had 
a comfortable lead of over 6 min- 
utes at the end of the windward leg. 

The wind was strengthening all 
the time and all set spinnakers for 
the run home, except Ruweida, 
which had none to set. Rogue and 
Alastor came up fast on this leg, 
but could not catch the leaders, 
and Ariel was never headed, cross- 
ing the finish line 7 minutes and 
40 seconds ahead of Ruweida. 
Rogue caught and tried to pass 
Alastor near the finish, but Burt 
Hart tried to go to windward and 
Paine luffed him out well beyond 
the line, then bore off and slipped 
over in third place 10 seconds 
ahead of the Rogue. It was a 
very pretty fight. 


The elapsed time for the 1154-mile course: 
Ist Leg 2dkeg 3d Leg Total 


Ariel ....... 29-55 1-28-28 1-00-11 2-53-34 
Ruweida .... 33-04 1-26-36 1-01-34 3-01-14 
Alastor ..... 32-28 1-29-56 59-56 3-02-20 


Rogue ..... 31-24 1-32-31 58-35 3-02-30 


In the afternoon the third race 
was sailed over a 95-mile course. 
The wind had freshened to a good 
wholesail breeze from the southeast 
which just flecked the water with 
tiny white caps, while the sea was 
smooth. A better test could not 
have been asked for. The start 
was spectacular. Alastor, on the 
starboard tack and to leeward, car- 
ried all the four boats over the 
line before the gun and all had to 
come back, Alastor being nearest 
getting back and over again first. 
Ruweida had hard luck in not com- 
ing back quite far enough and 
being recalled a second time, losing 
over a minute on the leaders. 

Ariel was right under Alastor’s 
lee on the beat to the first mark 
and was carried well in shore be- 
fore she could work out ahead. It 
did not take her long, however, and 
she tacked near Satan Rock and 
crossed Alastor’s bow nicely. 
Rogue had stood off on the other 
tack and Ruweida followed her 
when she finally got away. After 
Ariel had gotten Alastor where she 
wanted her, Hanan stood out so 
as to cover both divisions. It is 
lucky he did so as Ruweida was 
doing well and holding more breeze 
than was Alastor. At the wind- 
ward mark she was in second posi- 
tion and only I minute and 48 
seconds behind Ariel. 


On the spinnaker run to the 
next mark, Ruweida gained 13 sec- 
onds on Ariel and Alastor also 
closed up a little. They jibed 
around the second mark and car- 
ried spinnakers to port for the 
broad reach home. Ruweida closed 
up on Ariel a little but was never 
dangerous and the former slid over 
the line, where a good sized sight 
seeing fleet had gathered, 1 minute 
and 16 seconds ahead of the cat- 
rigged boat. Burt Hart has Rogue 
3 minutes 41 seconds, ahead of 
Alastor, and the syndicate had at 
last had a run for its money. 
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Mr. A. M. Andrews, of the Indian Harbor, loaned his power yacht Sachem to the committee. 
running the races was not all hard work is shown by this picture. 


Here is the elapsed time by legs: 


1st Leg 2d Leg 8d Leg Total 
BOE. sogcaese 59-30 18-41 28-06 1-46-17 
Ruweida 1-01-18 18-28 27-47 1-47-33 
ee 1-03-45 18-45 27-25 1-49-55 
SE xé0%es 1-07-35 18-23 27-38 1-53-36 


Ariel thus won the cup with 
three straight wins and 12 points. 
Ruweida, with 2 seconds and I 
third, had 8 points; Alastor, 1 sec- 
ond, 1 third and 1 fourth, had 6 
points, and Rogue, 1 third and 3 
fourth places, had 5 points. 

It was a most interesting and 
hard sailed series, and after the un- 
satisfactory races for the America’s 
Cup it was a pleasure to see some 
real racing once more, in good 
breezes and between wholesome 
boats. 

Ariel demonstrated her super- 
iority beyond a doubt. She led at 
every mark of every race and was 
never in danger at any time ex- 
cept in the first race, where Alastor 
split with her and stood offshore 
while Ariel and Ruweida overstood 
the mark. The famous “cat” rig 
did not justify itself in this series 
against a more normal Marconi rig, 
though all conditions of wind and 
sea were had during the three days. 
On two legs, both broad reaches, 
Ruweida gained a matter of sec- 
onds on Ariel, but on every other 
leg of the three races and one race 
that was called off, she lost. 

A number of yachts from the 
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Indian Harbor Yacht Club were at 
Marblehead to see the series ; among 
them were the Elgrudor, ex-Com- 
modore W. H. Childs; Sachem, 
Mr. A. M. Andrews and Com- 
modore Smyth; Tartar, Mr. Ralph 
E. Slavin, and Edithia, Commo- 
dore J. H. Hanan, all with club 
members abroad. 

One of the pleasant features of 
the match was a dinner to the rac- 
ing crews, regatta committee and 
judges given by Commodore Perci- 
val. The best of feeling prevailed 
—Frank Jones played the organ, 
Commodore Childs made a speech 
and everybody had a good time in 
one way or another. 


Butterfly Wins the Ocean 
Race 


HE longest ocean race of the 

year was won by Stuyvesant 
Wainwright’s sloop Butterfly when 
she crossed the finish line in Graves- 
end Bay soon after daylight Au- 
gust 3d in the 285-mile race for 
the Brooklyn Challenge Cup. Her 
competitor, John G. Alden’s sloop 
Senta, was then a long way astern 
and did not finish until four thirty 
in the afternoon. The Butterfly 
reprisented the Harlem Yacht 
Club, the holder of the trophy, 
and the challenger sailed under 


From left to right: 
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That 
A. M. Andrews, 
Mrs. Douglas Grahame Smyth, George Ratsey, Mrs. Addison Hanan, H. L. Stone, Frank Bowne Jones, 
Richard A. Monks, Mrs. Richard A. Monks, Judge Charles E. Simms, Mr. Bowditch, William L. 
Carlton, Miss Merrill, Commodore Douglas Grahame Smyth and W. Candler Bowditch 


the burgee of the Corinthian Y. C. 
of Marblehead, the first time that 
a boat from around the Cape has 
come after this important long dis- 
tance cup. The course this year 
was from the starting line off 
City Island, New York, to and 
around the Vineyard Light vessel, 
thence south of Block and Long 
Islands, to finish off Atlantic Y. C. 

All kinds of weather was experi- 
enced by the two racers in the long 
journey. Starting at 11 A. M. 
July 31st, in a light S. W. breeze, 
which favored the little Senta, the 
boats carried these conditions to 
the middle of the afternoon, when 
it began to freshen. During that 
night it breezed up with thunder 
squalls and for awhile blew hard, 
probably 20 or 22 miles an hour. 
Senta tucked in a couple of reefs 
and set a small jib, but Butterfly, 


a larger boat 52 feet over all, 
carried full sail through it and 
made great time. In fact, she 


made the best time ever recorded 
for a yacht of her size to the 
Vineyard Lightship, taking only 
20 hours and 18 minutes for the 
run of about 140 nautical miles. 
The wind let go the next morn- 
ing, though it lasted long enough 
to let Senta round the lightship a 
a few hours after Butterfly. But 


(Continued on page 182) 
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The Month in Yachting 





M., Rosenfeld 


At Marblehead the youngsters get into the game early. Here is a class of 12-foot cats raced 
by 12-year-old boys—and girls. They race hard, too. 


The Corinthian Race Week at 
Marblehead 


HE principal yachting event 
of the month, barring the 
Larchmont Race Week, which is 
detailed elsewhere in this issue, was 
the Midsummer Series of the Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club, at Marblehead. 
Truly Marblehead deserves the title 
of the cradle of American yacht- 
ing, for they “Catch ‘em young 
and treat ’em rough” in the old 
fishing town near Salem, and the 
youngsters there learn to sail boats 
almost before they can walk. It 
is by getting the younger element 
interested and started on the right 
course that has done much to de- 
velop the small boat on Massachu- 
etts Bay, and to this is due the big 
fleets at the Corinthian Series, for 
let it be known that they have 
bigger racing fleets for this event 
than can be gotten together at any 
other yachting center in the United 
States or Canada. In one class, 
for instance, all the skippers are 
boys (or girls) not over twelve 
years of age. This is in the little 
12-foot Cat class—the size of the 
boats fitting the size of the crew— 
and in these little craft the future 
sailors learn the elements of the 
racing rules and how to get the 
most out of a boat on every point 
of sailing. 
A fleet of 171 boats starting in 
a single day was the record at 
the Corinthian Series this year. 


This is some fleet, especially for 
the first year after the war when 
there has been practically no rac- 
ing for three seasons. Owing to a 
heavy fog which hung over 
Marblehead Neck all of Friday, 
the second day, making it impos- 
sible to see even the starting line, 
racing was impossible, and this 
day’s event was postponed until 
the next morning. This meant 
sailing a race in the morning 
and in the afternoon of Saturday. 
It is quite a task to handle two 
fleets of 171 yachts in one day, 
but the Regatta Committee, 
headed by William L. Carlton, the 
perennial chairman, was equal to 
the task and there was not a hitch 
in the proceedings. 


Some of the series winners have 
not yet been determined, owing to 
ties or protests, but the winners 
in the classes that have been de- 
termined so far are given below. 
The wind during the series was 
moderate, south to southeast. Bar 
Harbor 31-footers, A. L. Barr’s 
Badger; Class “Q,” J. J. Moeb’s 
Ruweida; Class “R,” Sydney A. 
Beggs’ Ruweida II; Class “S,” 
Harry P. Benson’s Reaper IJ. In 
Class “A,” Yacht Racing Union, 
W. H. Frizzell’s Chewink I] was 
the winner; Class B, Jenkins Bros.’ 
Phantom; Class K, A. E. McGar- 
ry’s Sally XI. Class I, 18-foot 
Knockabouts, Pyne Bros., Moslem 
IT, won; Handicap Class, Walter 


Kelly’ Norbut ; Marblehead 17-foot- 
ers, Gordon Abbot Jr's. Outlaw; 
Manchester 17-footers, C. E. 
Hodges Jr’s. Asteria; Quincy One- 
design Cats, W. Howe's Woof; 
Walloston Bay “Birds,” J. Mc- 
Intyre’s Sea Gull; Marblehead 
Racing Dories, J. A. Magee’s Dor- 
othy; Alpha Dories, E. Mack’s 
Celt; Squantum Dories, E. J. Gal- 
ligher’s Naiad. H. A. Jones’ old 
Hanley-designed Almira won in 
the Class D Cats. Other winners 
were, Hingham-Winthrop 15-foot- 
ers, W. E. Benson’s Blitzen; Anni- 
squam “Birds,” R. A. Smith’s Auk; 
Annisquam Cats, Fred Hawkin’s 
Ketchup; Marblehead Bay “Birds,” 
Richard S. Thayer’s Swift; Beach- 
comber Dories, A. Cloutman’s 
Freak II; t2-foot Cats, L. F. 
Percival Jr’s. Scud; and Plione Y. 
C., one-design, L. M. Fowle Jr’s. 
Flash. 

Class P. has to be sailed off to 
reach a decision, as is likewise the 
case in the Nahant Bugs and in 
Class R (Marconi rig). 


On Long Island Sound 


On Long Island Sound the rac- 
ing was somewhat unsatisfactory 
during August and late July, due 
to the fickle and variable winds. 
The Huguenot Yacht Club re- 
gatta, in which 56 yachts started, 
was broken up by a heavy thunder 
squall which prevented many of 
the boats from finishing. Six of 
the Forties started and the winner 
turned up in H. H. Raymond’s 
Pamparo, which beat H. S. Duell’s 
Rowdy in a close race. S. C. 
Pirie’s Oriole won in the 30-foot 
class, and Amoret, T. S. Clark’s 
Class P boat, won in the rst Divi- 
sion Handicap Class. In this class 
an unusual incident occurred when 
W. L. Coursen’s Wasaka, which 
was finishing in the worst of the 
squall, was struck by lightning just 
as she crossed the line. But little 
damage was done and no one was 
injured as the bolt ran down the 
lee shrouds and into the water. 
J. S. Morgan Jr.’s Mary Rose won 
in the Victory class. F. E. Ray- 
mond’s Acadian took the prize in 
the 3d Division Handicap; R. W. 
Fraser’s Sirene won in the Larch- 
mont Inter-Club; W. L. Inslee’s 
Taurus in the Stars; D. R. Hor- 
ton’s Flosshilde in the Huguenot 
Special Class; A. R. Snow’s Thane 
in Orienta one-design and A. 
Bastine’s Virginia in the New Ro- 
chelle one-designs. 

The next race was that of the 
New York Athletic Club on Au- 
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gust 14th and, for a change, it 
found ideal weather conditions. 
Six of the N. Y. Y. C. Forties 
started after some spirited jockey- 
ing, and at the conclusion of the 
scrap H. H. Raymond’s Pamparo 
was the winner, while the Mistral 
was a close second. F. W. Bel- 
knap’s Alera was the victor among 
the Thirties, while F. L. Richard’s 
Adios was _ second. Clarkson 
Cowl’s Schoonerette Moira, sailed 
by Commander Kenneth Whiting, 
U. S. N., added another to her 
string of victories in this class. 
There were two classes of yawls, 
and the Feu Follet and La Cubana 
were the respective winners. 

Other winners were; Ist. Divi- 
sion Handicap, Com. W. L. Cour- 
sen’s Wasaka; 3d and 4th Div. 
Handicap, W. A. Walter’s Are- 
thusa; Victory Class, A. Iselin 
Jr.’s Ace; Larchmont Inter-Club ; 
H. Parker’s Whiff ; U-Class (sond- 
ers) A. G. Clark’s Feather; Jewel 
Class, E. C. Willard’s Jade; 
“Stars,” W. S. Inslee’s Taurus; 
New Rochelle One-Design, Vir- 
ginia; Orienta’s Alice. ; 


Stratford Shoal Race 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club 
Stratford Shoal Race was sailed 
on August 7-8 in very trying 
weather conditions, especially for 
the boats that were late in finishing, 
as the wind was very fluky and un- 
certain. The winners turned up 
in Harold Wesson’s “Forty” 
Shawara in the rating class, which 
finished at 7-59-25 Sunday morning, 
taking 12 hours, 44 minutes and 25 
seconds to complete the 62-mile 
course, with Clark’s Amoret second. 
P. C. Pfeiffer’s Nutmeg won in the 
Handicap Class and O. J. Karse’s 
Feu Follet in the yawl class. The 
boats had a beat for most of the 
way on the return trip from the 
Shoals. fe 


Chicago Lipton Cup Goes 
to Rainbow 


In a fine series of races, August 
12, 13 and 14, between class “R” 
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In the circuit racing on the Sound, ladies are often aboard the “Forties.” 


sloops, the Chicago Yacht Club's 
entry, Rainbow, owned by Com- 
modore A, Sheldon Clark, was the 
winner. Four boats showed up 
at the starting line, as follows: 

Dixie, of the South Shore Yacht 
Club, Milwaukee, Charles’ E. 
Kuehn, skipper. 

Sari, Chicago Yacht Club, Sam- 
uel Dauchy, owner and skipper. 

Rainbow, Chicago Yacht Club, 
Commodore A. Sheldon Clark, and 
Gossoon, of the Chicago Yacht 
Club, E. M. Railton, owner. 

During the first race, which was 
sailed in a light S. S. E. wind of 
some eight miles strength, a hard 
squall caught the boats on the 
last leg, but they all carried 
through it, and crossed the finish 
line, lugging all they could carry, 
with decks awash. 

The third race was very close 
between Rainbow, Dixie and Sari, 
but the former slipped across the fin- 
ish in first place, closely followed 
by the other two with Gossoon 
only a minute astern. The total 
points for the three races were as 
follows: 

Rainbow, 275; Sari, 200; Dixie, 
175; Gossoon, 100. 
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Virginia, winner of the Colonial Yacht Club’s 140-mile race to Poughkeepsie and return 





Holland S. 
Duell has Mrs. Duell and the youngsters aboard the Rowdy at Larchmont 


Thomas Lipton was given by the 
Chicago Yacht Club on August 
24th. 
“R” class boats are such sterling 
little craft that it is good to see 
them being raced for this impor- 
tant trophy. The class has been 
very popular in the Chicago Yacht 
Club and on the Great Lakes since 
it was introduced a number of 
years ago, and should be encour- 
aged in every way. 


Colonial Yacht Club’s 
Poughkeepsie Race 


The long race of 140 miles to 
Poughkeepsie and return did not 
frighten the Hudson River Motor 
boat owners, in spite of the high 
price of gasoline, for six boats 
showed up at the starting line off 
the Colonial Yacht Club, Aug. 21, 
ready for the long run. The 
weather was good at the start but 
the boats encountered heavy show- 
ers and rainy weather during the 
night. The start was made at 
2.30.in the afternoon and the first 
boats to complete the course fin- 
ished between five and six the next 


morning. 
First honors fell to Commo- 
dore Van Wert’s Tireless in the 


glass cabin class and to E. Stein’s 

Virairia in the cruiser class. Two 

of the six starters did not finish. 
The summary: 


Glass Cabin Cruisers 


Elapsed Corrected 

Time Time 

Boat and Owner H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Tireless, Commodore Van 

Wert .nccesceseccees 14:28:17 14:28:17 

Sea Gull, A. Fagen.... 17:58:51 15:55:53 

Cruisers 
Virginia, FE. Stein..... 14:59:57 14:59:57 
Windward, R. Roberts.. 17:49:40 17:13:04 


Did.not finish. 
. Did not finish. 


Margaret, C. Craig.... 
P. 36, Captain Tibbs.. 
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Class ‘‘R’’ Race for Puget 
Sound 


N annual championship race 
open to all Class “R” yachts on 
the Pacific coast is plann Ailfiee 
Labor Day, Sept. 6th, fh i 'the 
Seattle Yach Club, which has is- 
sued invitations to all yacht clubs 





from Vancouver, [B. C., to Sam” 


Diego to participate’ in the first 
‘contest. 

The Seattle Yacht Club’s fast 
“R” boat Sir Tom, winner of the 
international race for the Sir 
Thomas Lipton trophy held at Vic- 
toria, B. C., and Cowichan early in 
July, will defend its honors in this 
race, and a large list of entries 
from other cities is anticipated, as 
this class is popular along the coast. 
The Sir Tom went south in 1916, 
it will be remembered, and was 
victorious in a series of contests 
held in connection with the Pan- 
ama-Pacific exposition. Since that 
time many new Class R boats have 
been built by the Californians and 
a close and interesting contest is 
vexpected. The Seattle Yacht Club 
will provide a cup to be offered as 
a perpetual challenge trophy, and 
in addition a suitable cup will be 
“presented to the winner of each 
annual event. 

With the international race for 
the Lipton trophy out of the way, 
and the Sir Tom in possession of 
the Cup again, the Seattle Yacht 
Club. has planned local activities 
for the remainder of the season. 
Regular races for catboats are 
being sailed on alternate Saturday 
afternoons and Wednesday even- 
ings. The Graham Cup, which was 
given to the Club several years ago 
by former Commodore John 
Graham, has been transferred with 
his consent to the dinghy class as 
a perpetual challenge trophy for the 
boat winning the largest number of 
races in this class each year. The 
winner of each day’s race will re- 
ceive a pennant and the point win- 
ner for each season will receive a 
cup as its permanent possession, 

On August 21st the Club held 
its annual regatta, with catboat 
races on Lake Washington, a free- 
for-all sailboat race, and events for 
motor boats, while on the preced- 
ing Saturday a cruise to the Club’s 
outer station on Bainbridge Island 
brought out a big fleet of boats, 
with a program of sports at Man- 
zanita Bay. 

The Labor Day regatta will 
bring the season to a_ successful 
close if the expected entries come 
from other cities. It is believed 


that the fastest craft of the Van- 
couver, 


Victoria and Cowichan 
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Yacht Clubs will compete, making 
the contest an international affair. 








International Power Boat 
Races at Hamilton 


“JT NDER the auspices of the 
International Power Boat 
Union, the Hamilton Motor Boat 
Club, of Hamilton, Ontario, will 
hold its first Annual Regatta on 
September 16th, 17th and 18th. 
Some of the fastest hydroplanes and 
displacement boats in the country 
will start in this event and it is ex- 
pected that Miss Detroit V, and 
Miss America, now in England to 
race for the Harmsworth Trophy, 
will enter, unless there is some un- 
foreseen delay in the return of the 
boats. The Miss Toronto, which 
recently developed remarkable 
speed at Burlington, Iowa, will also 
compete. 

Already the success of this Re- 
gatta is assured, as Hamilton has a 
course probably unequalled in the 
country and records bid fair to be 
broken. The accommodation for 
spectators from the two parks over- 
looking the bay, from both of 
which full views of the entire 
course are obtainable, is unexcelled 
anywhere. The bay here is so 
large that an oval course can be 
used and as the water is compara- 
tively smooth and is entirely free 
from currents and floating ob- 
stacles, the competing boats will 
have an excellent opportunity of 
demonstrating what they can do 
under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

Two races of intergational inter- 
est will be run on these dates, in 
three 30-mile heats, one heat each 
day. One race is for the City of 
Hamilton International Trophy— 
free for all—to be won on points 
under International Power Boat 
Union rules. Prizes: $500 first; 
$150, second; $100 third. In ad- 
dition, the trophy will go to the 


_winner for one year, to be returned 


to the Hamilton Motor Boat Club 
each year to be raced for in Hamil- 
ton waters. 

The other race is for the Inter- 
national Displacement Champion- 
ship Trophy—open to all Displace- 
ment Boats—to be»won on points 
as per I. P. B. U. regulations. 
Prizes: $500. first; $150 second; 
$100 third. 

In addition, this trophy will also 
go to the winner for one year and 
then be returned to the Hamilton 
Motor Boat Club to be raced for 
in Hamilton waters. There must 
be at least three starters in each 
race. 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club 
Power Boat Race to 
Lloyd’s Harbor 


The following is the result of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club’s race 
for power boats to Lloyd’s Harbor 
and-return, July 17 and 18. The 
handicaps on the, return race were 
based on the actual performance of 
the boats on the outward race. On 
the outward race they were esti- 
mated on the maximum speed of the 
boats. 


New RocuHeE.ie to Lioyp’s Harsor, DIsTANCE 
Twenty Mires. Start 3 P, M. 


Allow- 

Finish ance Corrected 
Altrurian III.... 4:47:35 ne 1:47:35 
a 4:50:30 21:30 1:29:00 
es See eee 4:59:00 32:20 1:26:50 
(eee 5:06:30 32:20 1:34:10 
OS Ae = 5:14:40 38:00 1:46:30 
Virginia .......- 5:18:05 42:00 1:36:05 
POE o6scss00% 5:23:00 47:00 1:40:00 
BE sccscestves OO 53:00 1:40:00 


Winner, Idle Time; second, Virginia. Ebb 
Tide’s engine stopped for about ten minutes, 


Lioyp’s Harsor to New ROCHELLE 


Allow- 

Finish ance Corrected 
Altrurian III... 4:53:35 arr 1:53:35 
Pree 4:03:35 22:40 1:40:55 
BOO 2600. <evev 3:56:00 22:40 1:33:20 
pS OO 4:29:02 43:07 1:45:55 
bh Sear 4:28:28 49:00 1:39:28 
ME sccwsndeeue 4:46:00 62:30 1:44:30 


Winner, EBB Tide; second, Virginia. Idle 
Time and Vikesta_did not finish, 





Typhoon Makes Fast 
Atlantic Passage 


After a fast and pleasant passage 
across the Atlantic from Baddeck, 
Cape Breton Island, to Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, William Washburn Nut- 
ting’s 45-foot ketch Typhoon ar- 
rived on August 9th. She left Bad- 
deck July 17th, and the date of her 
arrival makes the time of passage 
something over 22 days. This is an 
exceedingly good run for a boat of 
this size, and as we understand that 
the engine was not running during 
the trip, the winds were probably 
mostly fair. 

Everyone will be glad to hear of 
“Bill” Nutting’s safe arrival. With 
him on the voyage were F. W. 
(“Casey”) Baldwin and James Dor- 
sett. The Typhoon was designed by 
William Atkin and was built at 
Baddeck, Cape Breton. 

It is about 2,350 miles from Bad- 
deck to Cowes. From Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, from which Ty- 
phoon took her departure July 
21st, the 1,850-mile run to Bishop’s 
Rock, Scilly Islands, was made in 
I5 days. 

There have been a number of 
trips across the Atlantic in small 
boats, the most recent being those of 
Thomas Fleming Day in the little 
yawl Sea Bird and in the power boat 
Detroit, and the two trips of 
Howard Blackburne single handed 
in a small sloop. 
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Photo by David Rosenfeld 


Finish of the third race for the America’s Cup, when Shamrock IV crossed the line 19 seconds ahead of Resolute, sailing a dead heat 
on elapsed time, and losing by 7 minutes and .01 second corrected time 
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The Aftermath of the America’s Cup Races 


Considerable dissatisfaction expressed as to type of boat 


and conditions of the race. 
that produce a 


HE more one looks back 

upon the recent series of 
races for the America’s Cup, the 
more unsatisfactory, or perhaps we 
had better say unsatisfying, they 
seem. This is due, probably, more 
to the brand of weather that was 
handed out off Sandy Hook those 
two weeks, and to the type of boat 
that was raced, rather than to the 
failure of the challenger and de- 
fender to sail close races. Given 
a true breeze, and not too much 
for the pampered contestants, it 
is probable that the finishes would 
have been very close, boat for 
boat. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction, 
we believe, was the fact that the 
races were sailed with time al- 
lowance rather than boat for boat. 
This certainly took away from the 
general interest in the contest; 
and while the New York Yacht 
Club may not be concerned in the 
public interest in this event, in 
that it is not running the races 
for the spectators, still this is a 
matter that should be given care- 
ful consideration by the club. In 
yacht racing it is, of course, im- 
possible to race fairly two boats 
of widely different size and type 
without using time allowance based 
on measurement; but in an inter- 
national match race of the impor- 
tance of this one, where the two 
boats are built to the same water- 
line length, the rules under which 
the race is sailed should be such 
as to let them sail boat for boat, 
the faster one in actual speed 
being the winner. There is, how- 
ever, the danger if this is done 


Time has come to change the rules 


boat that cannot race in a whole sail breeze 


of freak boats being produced, 
with abnormal sail area and all the 
abuses that crept in under the 
old water line-sail area rule. But 
this, we believe, could be con- 
trolled. In the open classes under 
our measurement rule, boats must 
now race without time allowance. 
This clause was inserted some 
years after the adoption of the rat- 
ing rule to prevent designers tak- 
ing undue advantage of rating, 
and turning out, as the result 
of experience with the rule, boats 
of lower rating to which others 
of the same class must allow time. 

It seems only fair to apply this 
same principle to the races for 
the America’s Cup. Instead of 
challenging on a given water-line 
length only, and then being meas- 
ured under our rule, why not let 
the challenger name a certain rat- 
ing that he will build to, and then 
build the defender to that rating. 
If either boat exceeds this rating 
enough sail area could be taken 
off to get her down; and then let 
the boats go to it, on a one-gun 
start, the first over the finish line 
being the winner. This is what 
we do ordinarily in our racing on 
this side. Why not do it in the 
America’s Cup race? The de- 
signer of the challenger would be, 
of course, at a disadvantage in 
designing under a strange rule, 
but this cannot be helped in any 
event, and he would not in addi- 
tion have to give time to the de- 
fender in case her designer could 
beat the rule here and _ there 
through long familiarity with it. 
The cup boats should also be 


built with minimum scantling re- 
strictions to pervent the turning out 
of too lightly constructed hulls. 
Our measurement rule imposes 
scantling restrictions in all boats up 
to class P. They should be imposed 
on all yachts up to oceangoing size. 
It is just as important to built strong 
hulls in a big boat as in a small one. 
The schooner Katoura was built to 
Lloyd’s requirements and it cer- 
tainly did not impair her racing 
qualities. It is time the influence 
of the America’s cup on the build- 
ing of racing yachts were eliminated 
when it allows such flimsy and un- 
seaworthy construction as we have 
seen this year. 


Discourteous to Burton 


Nothing could have been much 
more discourteous than the treat- 
ment Mr. Burton, who sailed 
Shamrock, received from the press 
during the series. He came in for 
all kinds of criticism, much of it 
unintelligent criticism, and they 
had him ousted from his com- 
mand and his successor appointed 
(in print) before the series was 
two days old. Then, when he 
won the next race on top of this 
“panning” the critics looked fool- 
ish. Some of the moves Burton 
made did look like poor judgment. 
But it must be remembered that 
he was not familiar with local 
conditions, that he probably had a 
lot of advice hurled at him which 
may have warped his own judg- 
ment, and, lastly, that some of 
the moves, if they had turned out 
lucky in the hunt for wind, would 
have made these same critics say 














Copyright, M. Rosenfeld 


America’s Cup yachts are certainly fragile toys when they cannot race in the kind of weather shown here. 

Yet, overrigged and underbuilt except for the lightest weather, both Resolute and Shamrock IV were 

afraid to tackle it this day, July 24. It is time some scantling restrictions were applied to yachts built 

for this race, in order to produce as wholesome and seaworthy boats as are developed in the smaller 
classes under our Rating Rule, to which the Cup yachts were measured 
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In sharp contrast to the Cup yachts is this old racer, the schooner Endymion. While she was not built 

purely for racing, she had an enviable racing record in her day, and made a number of fast passages 

across: the Atlantic, including one of 12 days, 19 hours and 58 minutes, from Sandy Hook to the Lizard, 

in 1900. She would have carried topsails the day the Resolute and Shamrock would not race, and the 

harder it blew the better she would have liked it. Heavy scantlings did not hurt her except in the 
lightest of conditions 
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what a clever skipper he was. 

At this time Charles Nicholson, 
Shamrock’s designer, who sailed 
on her, came out ‘like the true 
sportsman he is and shouldered the 
responsibility of much for which 
Burton was criticized. It was 
he, and not Burton, he said, that 
suggested in the second attempt at 
a race, the large jib topsail that 
kept pulling Shamrock’s head off 
to leeward, because he believed she 
would do better with that sail. 
Against a boat that worked less 
close than Resolute he would prob- 
ably have been justified. There 
were evidently too many advisers 
on Shamrock to let Burton do his 
own thinking and planning. 

We believe that Burton did not 
have enough time with the chal- 
lenger to really know her or to get 
his crew properly drilled. Another 
month of hard sailing and racing 
would have improved her personnel 
a lot. As it was, there seemed al- 
ways a hesitancy as to what sails 
to use, and then a lack of speed in 
getting the sails set. This was 
in marked contrast to Resolute, 
where Adams, Emmons and their 
afterguard not only knew their boat, 
but had a crew drilled to 100 per 
cent, 

An English Viewpoint 

It is not often that we pay any 
attention to unsigned communica- 
tions. But one which came in the 
mail the other day from a reader 
in Liverpool (at least that post- 
mark was on the envelope), who did 
not care to sign his name, is too 
rich to let it go in the waste 
basket. It is a clipping from a 
British (possibly Glasgow) paper 
on Resolute’s victory. Across the 
top was written by our unknown 
correspondent, “The following is 
the sentiment of every British 
yachtsman.”’ 

The article follows: 
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FARCICAL RACING 


‘By a Yachting Correspondent. 


“Sir T. Lipton has again failed 
to recover the America Cup for 
Britain, Shamrock IV losing by 
three wins to two. 

In the last race the challenger 
crossed the starting line 40 sec- 
onds in front, but at the outer 
mark was over four minutes be- 
hind the defender. 

The Resolute finished over thir- 
teen minutes ahead of the Sham- 
rock without counting the time 
allowance. 

With the comedy of the America 
Cup concluded, as the race must 
always conclude under present con- 
ditions, leading Clyde Corinthians 
characterise the latest fiasco as the 
growing example of America’s 
win-anyhow-policy. 

The headquarters of yachting in 
the British Isles finished with the 
America Cup contest after their 
experience with the Clyde-built and 
manned Thistle against the V olun- 
teer, and the race was scorned by 
all practical yachtsmen after the 
treatment of the last of Lord Dun- 
raven’s Valkyrie, when the noble 
Earl, who sailed his own chal- 
lenger, did exactly as every yachts- 
man would have done in the same 
position. 

The latest perpetration of the 
Americans is considered on the 
Clyde as utterly beyond the pale 
of sport. Not only do they get 
the particulars of our challenger 
ten months in advance, which en- 
ables them to build two freaks in- 
side the Challenger’s points and 
then pick the best of the two, but 
the British boat has to be built 
strong enough to cross the At- 
lantic. 

Sandy Hook is sheltered on 
three sides by land, and the Yan- 
kees have the frankness to ask the 
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sporting world to be fooled by 
calling off a race because their 
cockle shell is unable to stand up 
to the summer squalls in a shel- 
tered bay while the sturdy British 
challenger that had stoutly weath- 
ered the Atlantic storms was not 
allowed to sail the course. 

Our sailor king and the Princess 
Mary sailed the Britannia on the 
Clyde two weeks ago for six 
hours in a full gale, and every 
man on the Shamrock would have 
sailed with a jib and trysail and 
faced a hurricane for such a 
race and taken the risk of her 
going under. 

Further evidence of the outlook 
of the Americans is that the Reso- 
lute had no reef points in her 
mainsail. This is a travesty in it- 
self of designing. Reduced to 
ordinary language it means the big 
mainsail could not be tucked up 
and shortened in a stiff breeze, 
and discloses that the Resolute 
was never intended to be raced 
in anything but light airs. 

The Cup remains in America. 
It should be donated for model 
yacht racing on a pond. Clyde 
yachtsmen thought so 30 years 
ago. Even the most guileless in 
seafaring matters will now agree 
with that view.” 


Truly the writer of this is well 
posted on yachting affairs both at 
home and in this country! We 
wonder if he has ever seen the 
challenger and the two yachts built 
to defend when he talks about 
freaks. If not, we refer him to 
any photographs of the yachts and 
would then ask him which was his 
idea of a freak. The particulars 
of the challenging yacht which 
he prates about our knowing ten 
months in advance are, water-line 
length and rig. Those are the 
only particulars the holding club 
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Shamrock IV on the ways, Her designer took great liberties with our measurement rule, and paid the penalty in time allowance. 


She also shows great wetted surface 
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An 80-foot power cruiser designed by F. S. Nock 
has required, save the yacht’s five years. Our memory is that from the rest of the boat should 
name, since the first Valkyrie Dunraven, with his charges of prove a great advantage 


race. As for the British yacht 
having to be strong enough to 
cross the Atlantic, her designer, 
Nicholson, claimed that she was 
lighter than either the Resolute or 
Vanitie. She also “stoutly weath- 
ered the Atlantic storms” at the 
end of a tow line most of the 
way coming over. 

The scribe’s geography is slightly 
mixed when he refers to the Sandy 
Hook course. No one has ever 
before claimed that it was “land- 
locked on three sides.” As to the 
Shamrock’s crew being willing to 
“face a hurricane and take the risk 
of going under” to sail the day 
the race was postponed, it should 
be said that when the committee 
asked each skipper if he wanted 
to consent to a_ postponement, 
Adams did not answer at first, but 
Burton promptly replied “yes,” 
before Adams answered at all. 
Either skipper could have forced 
the race that day under the terms. 
As a matter of fact, we believe 
it was Burton’s best chance to 
win, as he already had two legs on 
the Cup and if he could have kept 
Shamrock’s rig in her he might 
have beaten Resolute, who has 
never liked rough going. But evi- 
dently the challenger’s skipper had 
fears for her and did not dare 
put her to the test, 

But perhaps the most amusing 
part of the tirade is the dragging 
of the “Noble Earl,” Lord Dun- 
raven, by the ears after that 
worthy representative of British 
sport has “lain dormant” as far 
as yachting goes for nearly twenty- 


fraud unsupported by any: evidence 
but his “belief,” was repudiated 
by the mass of British sportsmen 
at the time. 

Whatever we may think of the 
type of yacht developed under the 
America’s Cup conditions, and 
whatever may be thought about 
it abroad, we do not for a 
moment believe that the sentiment 
of British yachtsmen is expressed 
in the above article. They are 
too intelligent to believe such 
“bunk,” and its publication only 
tends to create wrong impressions 
and hard feeling among those who 
know nothing about yacht racing. 


A Handsome 80-Foot, 
Twin Screw Cruiser 


In getting out the plans of an 
80-foot twin screw cruiser suitable 
for the waters of the New England 
Coast and Long Island Sound as 
well as Florida and the Gulf Coast, 
F. S. Nock, N. A., of East Green- 
wich, has produced an unusually 
handsome and seaworthy boat with 
qualities that should appeal to 
everyone desiring a boat of this 
type. She is for a Rhode Island 
yachtsman. 

The boat is 80 feet in length 
with a beam of 13% feet and 
a draught of about 4 feet. She is 
divided by bulkheads into six water- 
tight compartments, in one of 
which are carried the two 85 H. 
P., 6% by g inches, Winton mo- 
tors, which will give her an esti- 
mated speed of 14 miles per hour. 
The engine room being bulkheaded 


cruising, especially in bad weather 
when everything is closed up, as it 
will prevent the fumes of burnt 
gas penetrating the living quarters. 
The engine room also carries stor- 
age batteries, generator set and 
auxiliaries, handily arranged. 

The living quarters will appeal 
to the practical yachtsman. They 
show, aft, a large owner’s state- 
room the full width of the boat 
with plenty of locker and ward- 
robe space. At the after end there 
is a double stateroom with two 
wide berths, while between these 
rooms, opening off the passage- 
way, are a large bathroom and a 
clothes press and_ storage for 
trunks. The forward deckhouse 
contains the saloon, reached by a 
companionway from the bridge 
deck. It has a large drop leaf 
dining table, and two folding 
Pullman berths. The galley is in 
the after end of this compartment, 
but is depressed below the level 
of the floor. Forward is the Cap- 
tain’s stateroom and _forecastle. 
The bridge deck is protected by an 
awning, with a permanent wind 
shield over the forward house, and 
is unusually commodious. 


Stratford Shoal Race 


The Harlem Yacht Club race, 
to Stratford Shoal and return Aug. 
21-22, resulted in another win for 
Shawara in the rating class, and Feu 
Follet in the yawl class, while Grace 
and Hill’s Red Wing won a victory 
in the Handicap Class. The winds 
were light and fickle and the time 
slow. 
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Deck and cabin plan of 39-foot waterline auxiliary ketch 


A Flush Deck, Seagoing 
Auxiliary Ketch 


A® the popularity of the auxil- 
iary cruiser is increasing 
each season, the plans of a flush 
deck auxiliary ketch designed by 
Ralph E. Winslow, of Bristol, 
R. I., for coastwise and off-shore 
cruising should prove particularly 
interesting. She is of a very 
handy size, being big enough for 
comfort and to have all the con- 
veniences, and yet is small enough 
to be handled easily with a small 
crew. She is 52 feet 10 inches 
overall, 39 feet 4 inches L. W. 
L., 13 feet beam, 7 feet 6 inches 
draught, freeboard bow 5 feet 10 
inches, least freeboard 3 feet 8 
inches, headroom about 6 feet 6 
inches and sail area 1,520 square 
feet. 

The model is a compromise be- 
tween the modern English type, 
the American fishing schooner and 
the American cruising yacht. She 
has good freeboard and sheer, 
moderate and sharp overhangs of 
sufficient length to give good deck- 
room and buoyancy. She is some- 
what wider than the English ‘cut- 
ter amidships but has the deep 
full form of that type, with good 
deadrise yet with bilge enough 
so that-she will not sail at an’un- 
comfortable angle of heel. The 
model is easy, so that a fair 
amount of speed should be ex- 
pected with a moderate rig in any- 
thing but very light weather, un- 
der which conditions the _ motor 
will give more speed than a larger 
sail plan or topsails, with all the 
extra gear the latter entail. 


A flush deck gives greater 
strength and more deckroom than 
a trunk cabin, and in a boat of this 
size and type can be had with- 
out cutting down headroom. The 
accommodation plan shows ample 
room for five persons in the 
owners’ quarters, which consist of 
a double stateroom abaft the com- 
panionway, a vestibule with toilet 
and locker opening off of it, a 
large cabin with three berths, 
transoms, buffet and dining table, 
and a large galley and forecastle 
for two men. 

The engine is of 16 H. P., and 
is located in a separate compart- 
ment aft, giving plenty of room 
around it, so as to make all parts 
of it accessible. Ballast will con- 
sist of about 12 tons of lead on 
the keel, with sufficient inside for 
trimming. A small vessel of this 











type, size and rig should be able 
to go anywhere at any time during 
the yachting season and _ should 
cause one no anxiety if caught off 
shore in a breeze of wind. 





Drainings from the Bilge 
Pump 


The same yarn about the 
schooner Mohawk by a New York 
yachting reporter, which appeared 
in this department last month, has a 
hectic account of Queen Mab’s trip 
across the Atlantic about 1892. She 
was a Watson cutter, 80 feet over 
all, 60 feet water line, 16 feet beam 
and 11 feet draught. She had a 


small centerboard which was re- 
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moved later. But hark to the 
scribe. “For several days she was 
reported lost and it was commented 
that it was little short of suicide 
to try so perilous a trip in a 
‘cockleshell,’ as she was termed by 
the wiseacres. A _ centerboarder 
with the lightest draft possible, 
she withstood the seas and some- 
times the waves broke clean over 
her hull‘and buried her sails, top- 
mast and all. Yet she buffeted 
along and reached this side of the 
Atlantic without losing a spar.” 

Oh, what’s the use. Some day 
we'll recite that touching ballad on 
the loss of the good ship Gyascutus 
and note the effect. 


A 21-Foot Auxiliary Cat 


It is a pleasure these days to 
note the appearance of that whole- 
some, able type, the Cape Cod cat 
boat, even in somewhat camou- 
flaged form. One of the latest 
boats for merely pleasure purposes 
of this type has been built this year 
for Mr. S. K. Dimock, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for use at New Lon- 
don and around the eastern end 
of the Sound. The plans are by 
John Alden, of Boston. 

The unusual features are a leg- 
of-mutton rig and a hinged mast 
that can be lowered when going 
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Plans of 21-Foot auxiliary cat boat 


under bridges. The sail area in 
the leg of mutton rig is small, 
containing only 230 square feet, 
but as Mr. Dimock desired a lot 
of power he wanted the sail plan 
kept small for use only in strong 
breezes. The boat is 21 feet in 
length, 9 feet 6 inches beam and 
draws 2 feet 3 inches of water. 
Her lines follow the conventional 
Cape Cod cat, with lots of sheer, 
full forward sections and an 
easy run. The rudder is hung out- 
board. 

She has very good cruising ac- 
commodations, though the head- 
room is somewhat limited. The 

(Continued on page 163) 














A 50-Foot Standardized 
Cruiser 


N unusually roomy and well- 
arranged standardized cabin 
cruiser is a 50-footer, designed 
and built by the Luders Marine 
Construction Company of Stam- 
ford, Conn. With a length of only 
fifty feet, twelve feet beam and 
four feet draught of water, the 
boat has the accommodations of a 
much larger craft. 
The motor is in the forward 





[Mr. Stephens is editor of that 
publication so useful to all yachts- 
men, Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts. He knows more about the 
history of yachting than probably 
any other man. in this country. 
His article on yacht club books will, 
therefore, carry weight with every 
club member.—Ed. ] 


HE best evidence of the pros- 

perity of a yacht club is to 
be found in the character of its 
publications, at least the regular 
annual issue of a club book, and 
in some cases a monthly journal 
as well. The club book may be 
classed as a necessity and the mag- 
azine as a luxury, but where condi- 
tions permit and the right man is 
at hand the latter is one of the 
most powerful factors in building 
up a club. This has been well 
demonstrated by the Log Book of 
the Bayside Y. C., of Bayside, 
Long Island, now in its 14th vol- 
ume; the Main-Sheet, published by 
the Detroit Y. C.; the Barometer 
of the Southern Y. C. of New 
Orleans; while this year the Jack- 
son Park Y. C. of Chicago has 
launched a lively little monthly, 
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compartment, under the raised 
eck. Here also are quarters for 
the paid hand. Abaft the engine 
room bulkhead are the owner’s 
quarters, which consist of a large 
double state room with a bureau 
and plenty of locker space, a good- 
sized main saloon with transom, 
dining table and a folding Pullman 
berth. There is also a good-sized 
toilet room, opposite the compan- 
ion steps. The galley is very 
large and is the full width of the 
vessel. This is something rare in 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


the Lake Michigan Yachtsman. 

The club book, which had its 
origin in this country in the quaint 
little red booklet issued by the 
New York Y. C. in 1845, gradually 
developed, in the hands of the 
larger clubs, into a comprehensive 
handbook of yachting, containing 
much general information not di- 
rectly pertaining to the club which 
published it. In addition to the 
club laws, list of members and list 
of the club fleet, it included racing 
rules, code signals, tide tables and 
other miscellaneous matter, and 
plates of yacht flags. In the old 
days of cheap printing even the 
smaller clubs not only boasted of 
an. annual book but included, as a 
matter of course, the private sig- 
nals of members and often the 
burgees of many clubs. 


In that general disruption of 
yachting caused by the war the 
club book suffered the fate of many 
other non-essentials, and publica- 
tion was abandoned by all but 
half a dozen clubs. Now that the 
war is over the yacht clubs, many 
of them none too prosperous for 
the time being, are confronted with 
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cruisers, where this necessary com- 
partment is too often cramped and 
inadequate, 

In model, the boat looks very 
much like the Cero, a successful 
ocean racer, designed by this com- 
pany in 1915. She will make any- 
where from 10 to 15 miles per 
hour, depending on the type and 
size of the engine used. 


The Gold Cup Races at 
Detroit 


HERE will be some fast rac- 
ing at Detroit, September roth 
to 14th, as both Miss America, the 


ner, and Miss Detroit V will be 
there to give all comers a chance 
to beat them. Both boats are on 
the way back to this country on 
the deck of a steamer in order 
to participate in the big event of 
the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation. During the four-days’ re- 
gatta at Detroit, there will be a 
number of other events run, be- 
sides the Gold Cup races, includ- 
ing the Wood Long Distance Race, 
the race for the Fisher Trophy for 
displacement boats, and the Mile 
Trials for the Championship of 
North America. 





an increased cost of printing which 
is in many cases prohibitive, the 
result being that they have failed 
to resume the issue of the annual 
book. While this in itself is bad 
both for the club and for the gen- 
eral interests of the sport, it is 
likely to be a very long time be- 
fore the printing business is re- 
stored to that state which made 
possible the club book of the past; 
and the clubs may well consider 
whether modern conditions in 
yachting call for the old type of 
club annual. 

The subject matter of the old 
club book was of three classes : that 
pertaining directly to the club, its 
personnel and its fleet; that com- 
mon to all clubs, such as measure- 
ment and racing rules, yacht eti- 
quette and the yacht code; and gen- 
eral information such as tide tables, 
sunrise and sunset, the weather, etc. 
Taking this last item first, the tide 
tables issued by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and sold for 
ten cents are so immeasurably su- 
perior to the condensed tables 
possible in a club book or given 
as an advertisement that it is a 
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wonder that any yachtsman will 
accept a substitute ; hardly less use- 
ful is the List of Seagoing Ves- 
sels published by the Bureau of 
Navigation and sold for 25 cents, 
containing the international. and in- 
land rules for the prevention of 
collisions, a list of all U. S. vessels, 
including yachts, to which signal 
letters have been assigned, the serv- 
ice flags of the U. S., the flags of 
the principal maritime nations, fun- 
nel marks and house-flags of the 
steamship lines, and the interna- 
tional code signals and weather 
signals. At a total outlay of but 
35 cents, the yachtsman can supply 
himself with all information of this 
class in infinitely more complete 
form than any club book can give. 

The second class of information 
includes the racing rules (Rule 1 
being the measurement rule), allow- 
ance table, yacht routine, uniform 
and dress, and the special yacht 
code. This matter is now stand- 
ardized and used in common by all 
clubs, it changes little if any, from 
year to year, and instead of being 
printed many times over in differ- 
ent club books each year, it could 
be published by the clubs together 
or by private enterprise, in one 
volume of pocket size which could 
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be used for years without change. 

With the elimination of these 
two sections there would be left 
for the club book of the future 
only the immediate records of the 
club; the constitution and by-laws, 
the lists of officers, members and 
yachts, the house rules, the rules 
governing club trophies, and _his- 
torical matter. The yearly publi- 
cation of such a book would be 
within the means of every yacht 
club which aspires to more than 
strictly local influence, and _ it 
should be a matter of pride with 
each club to send out a book which 
in accuracy of compilation would 
compare with all others. 

The most serious detail of the 
book problem is that of flags; 
even in these days of many ad- 
vanced methods in color printing 
there is but one way in which 
flags can be satisfactorily repro- 


duced—the old method of litho- 
graphy, printing from stone, a 
separate stone and _ impression 


being necessary for each color. 
Relatively expensive, even in the 
past, this process is now so costly 
as to be beyond the reach of 
many clubs which once considered 
their books incomplete without 
pages of handsome flags; this year 
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even the New York Y. C., the 
largest and wealthiest of Ameri- 
can clubs, has considered it in- 
advisable to include the usual 
members’ flags. 

To meet this situation, Lloyd’s 
Register of American Yachts, 
which has this year resumed the 
publication of both club burgees 
and private signals discontinued 
in 1918-19, has issued, in addition 
to the flag plates bound in the 
Register, a separate volume of 
American Yacht Flags, uniform in 
size and style with the Register, 
but thinner and in flexible bind- 
ing. The 45 color plates include 
the burgees of 484 yacht clubs 
of the United States and Can- 
ada, and the private signals of 
1920 yachtsmen of the two coun- 
tries. With this large collection of 
flags available, there no longer 
exists the necessity for the publi- 
cation of flags by each yacht club, 
and one difficulty in the finan- 
cing of the club book has been 
removed. 


The Flag Book is published by 
Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, and yacht owners will find it 
convenient to have aboard. 


Building Your Own Model Yacht 


The building and sailing of model Yachts is 
an instructive as well as fascinating pastime 


HAT the building and sailing 

of model yachts is an ex- 
ceedingly popular pastime has been 
impressed upon us ever since the 
races for the America’s Cup by 
the number of requests that have 
come to us, both by letter and 
telephone, for the dimensions and 
plans of Shamrock IV and Reso- 
lute, or for enough data concern- 
ing them from which to build 
models of one or the other. We 
knew, of course, that sailing model 
yachts was a fascinating sport. 
This is attested by the great num- 
ber of model yacht clubs there are 
in every large city where there are 
facilities for sailing model yachts. 
But we did not know that so many 
of the members of these clubs 
built their own boats. In New 
York City alone, there must be 
between 30 and 40 model yacht 
clubs. In Brooklyn, where the 
Prospect Park lake offers unusu- 
ally good sailing; in Philadelphia, 
in Boston and in San Francisco 
there are many flourishing clubs 
with good membership. The mem- 
bers of these clubs arrange races 
between the different clubs and 





there is keen rivalry to get the 
fastest boat and to produce the 
best model. 


As in the designing of Jarge 
yachts there is constant develop- 
ment in the type and rig, so in 





Model yacht, sloop rigged, 36 inches long, built from 
knock-down construction set 






Gilliams Service 


Fitting a single-cylinder steam engine in a V-bottom model power boat 
42 inches long 


model yachts each club, or each 
individual, is always striving to 
produce a better or faster boat. 
Of course, the same proportions, 
and the ratio of sail area to length 
and weight do not hold in boats 
built full size and in model yachts. 
In other words, a model built from 
the plans of a full sized yacht 
could not be scaled down to size, 
and produce the best results. But 
knowing the proper proportions 
for model yachts of, say, from 30 
to 50 inches in length, and mak- 
ing allowances for them, the other 
elements that make for speed in 
the’ large boat can often be incor- 
potated in the model to advantage. 

The work of making a com- 
plete model from blocks is con- 
siderable. It may amount to 
several months’ time, or it may 
take all Winter, working only 
evenings and during one’s spare 
time. It is interesting work, how- 
ever, and many ardent model boat 
sailors, or regular yachtsmen, get 
a lot of fun from building a new 
model every year or so. Deck, sail 
and rigging fittings can be bought 


and this saves lots of work if 
one is building himself. If one is 
building from the drawn _ lines, 
considerable difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in reproducing the shape 
accurately unless one knows how, 
as moulds cannot be made to build 
the boat over, as in boat building 
practice. 

One model yacht maker has 
found a way of simplifying the 
work of model yacht building, and 
yet not taking away the pleasant 
part of the work, by doing the 
difficult parts, such as the shaping, 
the hollowing of the hull, the fitting 
of the deck and the like. These 
various parts can then be put to- 
gether and the model rigged, by 
even a novice, without much diffi- 
culty or labor, The complete parts 
of the boat, with spars, fittings, 
sails and ballast, can’ be purchased 
and put together, just as large ves- 
sels or motor boats may be built, 
the parts shipped to where the ves- 
sel is to be used, and set up there. 

Among the models developed in 
these construction sets is one that 
follows closely the model of the 
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Cup defender Resolute. This boat 
has proved very fast against other 
model yachts of her size and 
weight, and such modifications as 
model yacht experience showed 
were desirable were incorporated in 
her. 

As to actual speed, a model 36 
or 40 inches in length can be made 
to sail from 3 to 4% miles per 
hour, depending, of course, on 
the strength of the wind and the 
point of sailing. 

The foregoing applies to model 
sailing yachts; but there is nearly, 
if not quite, as much interest in 
model power yachts as well. This 
is especially so in England, where 
model power yachting has great 
vogue. In this case the model 
hulls are powered with some me- 
chanical, steam or electric plant, 
complete in every detail. Surpris- 
ing speeds are often made with 
these model power yachts and con- 
siderable data of value are some- 
times obtained from them. The 
work of making a power plant 
for a model yacht is both diffi- 
cult and delicate. As a rule the 
amateur builder does not tackle 
this part of the job himself, as 
complete power plants can be 
bought which he can install in the 
model himself. Sectional models 
of power’ boats can also be pur- 
chased in sets, which can be set up 
by the amateur, in a variety of 
sizes from 24 inches to 36 inches. 

While the same rule applies to 
power models as to sail, that full 
size boats built to the same scale 
as the model do not perform sat- 
isfactorily, it is interesting to note 
that two boats from a small V-bot- 
tom model 36 inches long were 
built in Japan to a length of 37 
feet by 8 feet 6 inches beam, and 
with a 100 H .P. Van Blerck motor 
made a speed of 27 miles per hour. 

It is a fascinating game, model 
yachting. According to those whe 
have taken it up it is every bit as 
absorbing as sailing a real yacht. 





On the Pacific Coast model yachting is very popular, as this picture of 40 boats belonging to the 
members of the San Francisco Model Yacht Club shows. 


The Marconi rig is much in evidence 


’ 
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More About the America’s 
Cup Defence Syndicate 


ENTION of various men con- 
nected with the America’s 

cup races without making special 
reference to N. Y. Y. C. ex-com- 
modores in some shape or form 
would be akin to playing “Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out. In an article 
in last month’s issue of Yacht- 
ing on the men who made this 
year’s race possible, there was not 
space to tell of the activities of each. 
And one of the busiest of the lot 
during the series was ex-Commo- 
dore George F. Baker Jr. With his 
power yacht Little Viking lying in 
back of Sandy Hook, near the Res- 








olute’s moorings, he acted in the ca- Photo by F. G. Milliken 
pacity of unofficial errand boy for Franklin D. Roosevelt, candidate for Vice-President, does not worry about votes 
the defender, in order to take care when he gets aboard his knockabout sloop, Virid, at his summer home on Campo- 


bello. He is an enthusiastic yachtsman, as are most of the Roosevelt family. Even 


of her many and varied needs. sade 
y the children are brought up to “play the game” with model yachts 


In spite of his various activities 


afloat, he is one of the biggest men , eo ; 
: — in Wall Street. He is Vice-Presi- 


dent of the First National Bank, 
President of a railroad and finds 
time to hold down a few other odd 
jobs of the same kind to suit. In 
the second place, he is a thorough 
going sailor. 

The Commodore is a_ very 
wealthy man and perhaps you have 
already surmised that he is a very 
human sort of person. One inci- 
dent in his war record is character- 
istic. Early in the war he held the 
rank of Lieut. Colonel as Chairman 
of the Red Cross Commission 
which went to Italy. After his 
return to this country he deliber- 
ately gave up his rank and entered 
the army as a private. You may 
recall that the action was made 
something of in the newspapers at 
the time. At any rate, in the capa- 
city of buck private he did his 
work well and was so well liked 
that a fellow private was once 
heard to remark: 

“This Baker seems like a nice 
chap and I would like to see him 
get along.” 

George F. Baker’s life is divided 
between his desk, yacht, and 
mily. And he was one of the most 
active commodores the New York 
Yacht Club ever had. 








A 21-Foot Auxiliary Cat 


(Continued from page 159) 
engine is a 10 H. P.  Frisbie, 
located under the cockpit deck and 
is covered by a low hatch. This 
power plant drives the boat at the 
unusual speed of 7 to 7% miles 
per hour. The boat was built 
by G. W. Gardner, of Swamp- 


George F. Baker, Jr., Ex-Commodore of the New York Yacht Club, was a busy scott, Mass., and she made a very 
member of the cup defence syndicate during the racing between Resolute and fast run from her builder’s yard 
Shamrock 1V to New London on her initial trip. 
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A Tale of the Solway 


By W. G. G.* 
With Drawings by Louis Paul 
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This yarn was told to me by an old fisherman in Port William;I have merely put it 
into shape. The narrator’s uncle was a member of the Smuggler’s crew—W. G. G. 





APTAIN SIMON CHAP- y! 

PER was the master of the /h 
lugger Palnackie, and very proud | 
and fond was this rugged mariner | 
of his command. Few were the UW 
nooks and crannies of the Scottish / ‘ il 
coast into which he had not at Z : \\> 
some time cautiously poked her Z | 
formidable jibboom, and plunked etna ice were 





down her cumbrous but reliable 
anchor. 

It must be explained that the 
Palnackie was no ordinary trader ; 
more often than not the nature of 
her cargo made it advisable to 
seek places of discharge not gen- 
erally recognized as “Safe Ports.” 
In fact, in the exercise of her 
vocation as a smuggler (and she 
was one of the most celebrated of 
the day) she constantly took risks 
which would make the coastwise- 
yachtsman’s hair grey in a night. 
Many a time she clawed off a lee 
shore in the face of threatening 
rocks and a rising gale, with full 
confidence that her close-reefed 
lugsails and deep fore-foot would 
bring her clear; and many a hard 
blow she sheltered from in quiet 
soundings behind the seal-haunted 
skerries of the Western Highlands, 
Her owners were a syndicate of 
respectable and well-to-do Gal- 
lowegians, and her customers in- 
cluded at one time or another most 
of the principal Highland gentry 
who, in those days, by no means 
confined themselves to their na- 
tive “dews.” 

On the particular trip in the 
early spring of 1825 of which I 
write, the Palnackie was bound 
from the Isle of Man to her native 
Solway, laden with tubs of fine 
French brandy and tuns of claret, 
most of which, it is on record, 
were intended for the yeomen of 
Cumberland. 

The lugger had sailed early in 
the evening, and with a sweet S. 
W. wind had made good way 
through the night, but the morning 
being thick and hazy and the 
wind falling, it was midday before 
she made out the “Scars,” and 
found that she was well inside 
them and the Mull of Galloway, 
having been somewhat borne off 
her course by the indraught into 
Luce Bay. 

However, the breeze sprang up 





* Courtesy of the Yachting Monthly. 
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“The cutter lay head to wind, her mainsail lying loosely on her deck” 


fresh again, and close-hauled, the 
formidable larch spar that served 
as bowsprit could just point for 
Burrow Head. No sooner had 
the racket of sail-trimming sub- 
sided than old Hugh McCosh, who 
acted as mate over the rest of the 
crew by virtue of his greater age 
and experience, came aft to where 
Captain Chapper stood with his 
knee pressing against the heavy til- 
ler, and drew his attention to a 
craft under the low land of the 
“Rhinns” (the west side of Luce 
Bay). She was a sloop, and the 
breadth of her mainsail did not at 
all please the smuggler’s captain or 
his mate, and their uneasiness be- 
came acute when she was observed 
to hoist her great square-headed 


topsail, which contained probably 
six hundred square feet of can- 
vas, and to be steering after the 
Palnackie. 

“That maun be Lieut. Herries’ 
gunsloop,” said off Hugh. “TI 
thocht she had gone north for a 
twa-three months.” 

And that was indeed Captain 
Chapper’s secret intelligence, and 
he would: on no account have ‘run 
into his present position in daylight 
had he not had good reason to be- 
lieve that the commander of the 
Preventive vessel was away watch- 
ing for a notorious French Free- 
Trader, bound round the north of 
Ireland and the north of Scotland 
for the Cromarty Firth, and it may 
be suspected that Lieut. Herries 
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did act with “malice aforethought” 
in letting his intentions leak out 
at the waterside when last in Peel 
Harbor, for he had had a rough-up 
with the Palnackie already, though 
she had hove overboard all her 
contraband before she was over- 
hauled on that occasion. 

But the zealous representative of 
H. M. Customs felt that the smug- 
gler’s continued activity was a 
slur on the British navy, and that 
if she would not take a hint he 
must e’en take her as prize; to do 
which it was, of course, necessary 
to catch her “in flagrante delicto”— 
not so easy as it might appear, 
since the Palnackie was a craft 
usually shy of daylight, and could 
probably show him her heels, 
moreover, with the wind anyway 
fresh and free. But on this occa- 
sion the commander of the cutter 
(for that was her rig by modern 
idea) was chuckling to himself, 
since though it was true he was a 
trifle to leeward of the chase, he 
felt sure of overhauling her on 
the long stretch “on the wind” to 
Burrow Head; he felt sure the 
lugger could not scrape past with- 
out making a tack, in which case, 
of course, the cutter’s rig gave her 
great advantage. 

Although the wind was harden- 
ing, and the lugger’s bluff bow 
made a rare fuss through the 
water, it was quickly apparent to 
those on board that at the best 
they would be well within range 
of their pursuer’s bow swivel-gun 
by the time the Head was reached. 
No racing skipper ever scanned 
the set of his sails more anxiously, 
or nursed his craft to windward 
more carefully, or hoped his rival’s 
mishap more ardently, than did 
Captain Simon and his mate. I 
cannot truthfully assert that they 


“The lugger lurched past the wicked-looking cliffs” 


longed for less displacement, for 
they were no naval architects, and 
their experience was limited to the 
“Cod’s Head and Mackerel tail” 
type which was then the fashion- 
able model, but something of the 
sort was surely in Chapper’s mind 
when he grunted “’T’aint fair! 
They’ve less beam and three feet 
more draught of water than we,” 
little thinking that this extra 
draught was presently to prove 
their salvation. Beyond this noth- 
ing was said. The Palnackie leant 
heavily on her lee bulwarks, with 
two feet of water sloshing about 
in the scuppers. That impressive 
bowsprit wads now proving itself 
none too thick, for it was unsup- 
ported by shrouds or bobstay, and 
in spite of the comparative small- 
ness of the jib, the spar was bend- 
ing in a long curve as it waved 
wildly up and down, over, and 
sometimes in, the ugly short sea 
which the hard breeze so quickly 
raised. In fact McCosh had sug- 
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gested taking it in, but the Pal- 
nackie carried a strong weather 
helm in that weight of wind, and 
it took the two men all their time 
to keep her “full and bye’’—so 
the jib remained. 

As they drew near the cliffs 
of Burrow Head, the wind ap- 
peared to free a trifle, and hard- 
ened, while the seas got steeper and 
steeper, the tops of the waves 
leaping over the weather bow, and 
slapping the deck vigorously, be- 
fore losing themselves in the surge 
in the lee-scuppers. 

The crew laid out under the 
weather bulwark, just as they 
would be to-day on the Shamrock. 
They were wet through, but ap- 
peared indifferent to their discom- 
fort as they did to their danger, 
for they had confidence in their 
skipper, and had sailed too often 
under a like risk to be surprised 
that it had at last eventuated— 
philosophers all! 

And now, thanks to the pulling 
powers of the two great lugs, they 
were actually scraping past the 
wicked-looking cliffs, at whose 
black feet the waves dashed them- 
selves savagely into spray, showing 
white teeth of foam in apparent 
vexation at seeing the vessel lurch- 
ing past so near; while the grim 
old Head looked on, perhaps whis- 
pering to his worshippers, “You 
do your part and depend on me 
for mine!” But there was no 
weak spot in the Palnackie’s gear 
to betray her treacherously to the 
element its duty was to defy, 
though the jib halliards and sheet 
might perhaps have been forgiven 
if they had surrendered at their 
post, for the jib on a lugger is a 
fair weather sail. 

“Boom! Boom!” Two splashes, 
one on each quarter, advised all 
hands that their pursuer mounts 
two swivel guns forward, and 
that the danger of a crippling shot 
carrying away something is im- 
minent. 

Captain Chapper, who, hitherto 
engrossed in getting the best out of 
his craft to windward, had hardly 
realized the hopelessness of his 
position, now felt a dull sinking 
in his heart. It was all up! 
His valuable cargo, the largest he 
had ever shipped, would become a 
valuable prize; his much loved 
vessel would be confiscated, and 
according to the barbarous cus- 
tom of the time suffer destruction 
by being sawn asunder in three 
places; while, worse than all, he 
would lose the liberty he loved 
like life itself, his freedom on the 
seas. He thought bitterly of his 
folly in neglecting the usual pre- 
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caution of making his land fall 
at night, and allowing himself thus 
to be caught in a position where he 
could not run for the sands, or up 
some creek where he could not 
safely be followed. 

“Boom! Boom!” Another 
round, this time whistling over 
their heads and dropping ahead. 
They were sufficiently round Bur- 
row Head now to bear away a 
trifle free, but the Palnackie was 
very deep this trip, and the King’s 
cutter in sailing trim as always. 
The handicap was too great ;.Cap- 
tain Chapper knew it instinctively. 
No use to try and run for Kirk- 
cudbright Bay, or seek shelter over 
the sands of Orchardton. Under 
his lee appeared the opening of the 
Harbor of Isle of Whithorn, the 
safest port in the Solway for the 
honest trader, with an entrance 
nicely. sheltered from the S. W. 
gales. Ah! how he wished it was 
only a gale he was running from! 
His thoughts were cut short by 
a shot passing through the main 
lug close to the yard, while its fel- 
low rustled past his head, splinter- 
ing its way out forward through 
the uplifted weather bulwark. 

The old mate pushed at the til- 
ler. “Now to be done, Simon! 
Us’d better hard-up and run in; 
gie the lads a chance to flee ashore, 
mayhap.” Mechanically the skip- 
per threw his weight on the helm, 
and as the vessel slowly fell away, 
sheets were slacked, and they were 
running dead before the wind. 

This course almost immediately 
shut out the cutter behind Bur- 
row Head, and they were for the 
moment safe from the attentions 
of her gunners, But the alteration 
of course was equivalent to sur- 
render, as Captain Chapper well 
knew. 

And so the lugger ran smoothly 
forward for the narrow entrance, 
the crew mustered forward at the 
beckoning of the mate, considering 
their individual chances of slipping 
overboard as they passed close to 
the steep rocks on the western side, 
One or two there were out of the 
total of fifteen who could swim, 
and not being regular members 
of the crew, elected to escape cap- 
ture in this way; others preferred 
to wait till the vessel grounded on 
the gently shelving sand at the 
head of the inlet. 

At the time this incident oc- 
curred the spit of land which now 
joins St. Mary’s Isle to the main- 
land, and on which to-day part of 
the village street stands, was only 
a bank, dry at low water and for 
two hours or so before and after. 
There. was thus a channel at high 
water right round St. Mary’s Isle, 
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but the bank was even then so 
high that it was never crossed save 
by row boats. As the Palnackie 
drove past the North end of the 
island, where now is the Stone 
Pier and Quay, she opened up a 
seemingly wide expanse of water 
at which Captain Chapper looked 
longingly. It was just past high 
water and an equinoctial spring. 
He cast a look astern. The Rev- 
enue Cutter was there right enough, 
running in and stowing her topsail, 
and with her mainsail-tack hand- 
somely triced up. And as he 
looked her foresail fluttered down 
—there was little room to man- 
ceuvre within the limits of deep 
water in Whithorn Harbor then, 
as now. 

Capitain Chapper took his reso- 
lution instantaneously, as to-day 
the racing skipper cons his swift, 
perpetual-motion charge through 
a crowded anchorage. A _ second 
more and it had been too late! 

“Haul your sheets aboard,” he 
shouted, as he stretched himself 
against the tiller, and the good ship 
luffed and luffed till she was again 
on the wind on starboard tack, 
rippling through the smooth water 
straight for the shingle bank. In 
came the great sails till they were 
trimmed hard as a board (no racer 
is better manned and drilled than 
was the crew of the Palnackie) ; 
a strong puff heeled her well over, 
and she gained speed every mo- 
ment. By this time all on board 
realized the desperate nature of the 
manoeuvre. They knew the Pal- 
nackie was drawing full eight feet, 
and if anyone had asked them 
what water there was over the 
bank, they would have put it at 
five feet, not more. But fortune 
favors the bold. Just as they held 
their breath and braced themselves 
for the shock of grounding (for 
none of them expected to get over) 
a hard free puff caught them. The 
Palnackie lay down and leapt for- 
ward like a racer. 

Simultaneously she took the 
shingle with her broad bilge. A 
loud harsh grating made itself 
heard and felt, bringing the hearts 
of the crew into their mouths, for 
now they were hoping again. 
The free puff developed into a 
squall, and the Palnackie kept mov- 
ing to the accompaniment of that 
grinding noise at all times so pain- 
ful to a skipper’s ear. 

Just how many foot-lbs. of mo- 
mentum were left in hand when 
the hull of the Palnackie at length 
wrenched itself free of the shing- 
le’s hold should form a pretty 
problem for the mathematically 
inclined. Suffice it to say that as 
the squall died away, she stag- 
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gered, it might almost be said, 
into deeper water, and glided away 
towards where the channel nar- 
rows and deepens between the 
rocky shores of the mainland and 
the Isle. 

A low cheer from the men, and 
Captain Chapper called the mate 
to the tiller while he turned his 
attention to his pursuer. One 
glance was sufficient to change his 
anxiety into laughier. For lo! 
the cutter lay head to wind, her 
mainsail lying loosely on her decks, 
and in another moment I dare- 
say her anchor would have gone 
away. 

We must try and imagine Lieut. 
Herries’ disgust when he realized 
what had happened. He saw the 
lugger strike and heel over, and 
the same moment gave the order to 
lower away the mainsail, but when 
he looked again his coveted prize 
was within an ace of being out 
of sight! There was just time to 
fire two rounds at her ineffectively, 
while the great mainsail began to 
go slowly up. But such avsail is 
not set in a moment even nowa- 
days, and it must be confessed 
that there was a certain amount 
of confusion apparent on board 
the cutter (whose name has not, 
unfortunately, been handed down 
to us). The Commander was a 
trifle “rattled,” the cutter was 
making stern way, and he felt that 
he was quite far enough in over 
the flats as it was. The clear 
water made the sand appear a 
great deal too close to be com- 
fortable, and so his language and 
his orders were both less carefully 
considered than usual. 

At any rate the fact remains, 
and has been recorded on the evi- 
dence of the whole population of 
the place (who, by this time, were 
occupying all the best view points 
round the harbor) that the cutter, 
now going rapidly astern, refused 
to pay off to starboard towards 
the deeper western side, and. when 
allowed to fall off to port she took 
the bit between her teeth, and, 
abetted by just such a hard puff 
as rendered good service to the 
Palnackie, sailed herself hard on 
to the shingle, where, as she drew 
eleven feet of water and the tide 
was already dropping, she was 
neaped for a fortnight. It was 
only through much hard work of 
ballast shifting that she did not 
remain “hors de combat” till the 
autumn. 

As for the Palnackie and her 
wicked smugglers, one can under- 
stand how their hearts got lighter 
and lighter as she sailed mile after 
mile up the Firth, and no white 

(Continued on page 183) 
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From 80 H. P. to 200 H. P. 


For workboats and yachts, 
the Winton Engine Works 
builds six and eight-cylinder 


gasoline engines in five sizes, 


from 80 to 200 H. P. 


These are exceptional engines, built to 
a high standard and able to perform hard 
work with little fuss, little noise and 
practically no vibration. Incidentally, 
their operation is so clean that a Winton 
marine engine room aboard ship can be 


as spick and span as a library. 


Engineers operating Winton gasoline 
marine engines are uniformly delighted 
with them, and we have a long list of 


satisfied buyers which we shall be glad 


to submit to you if you are interested. 


Details of all five of these engine sizes 
are now available in a new booklet, copy 
of which we shall send you on request. 
Also, our Engineering Department is 
ready to cooperate with you and your 
Naval Architect in working out a happy 
solution of your precise needs for either 
workboat or yacht. We shall be pleased 


to have you write us. 





WINTON ENGINE WORKS 


2124 WEST 106th STREET 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Deaters: New York—A. G. Griese, 120 Broadway. New Orleans— 
A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd. Jacksonville, Fla.—D. J. Carrison & Co. 


San Francisco—F. G. Bryant, 424 Ellis Street. 
H. W. Starrett, Sunset Engine Co. 


Seattle, Wash.— 
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A department of useful information for yachtsmen concerning new articles for use on boats, trade news, notes, etc. 


Buy Your Boat in the Autumn 

It is a wise man that makes up his mind 
what kind of a boat he wants for next 
season’s use, and then buys her in the 
Autumn, There are many reasons why 
the Fall of the year is the most advan- 
tageous time to buy. In the first place, it 
gives the purchaser time to get his boat 
thoroughly overhauled and to make such 
alterations as he may desire during the 
Winter and early Spring, so that he is 
not delayed in getting her in commission 
the following season, as is often the case 
when he puts off buying until the late 
Spring. It also gives him the opportun- 
ity to have the boat hauled out for the 
Winter in a place that is convenient, 
rather than at a yard which was only con- 
venient for the old owner. 

Another advantage of buying in the 
Fall is that, as a rule, prices are some- 
what lower at that time. The previous 
owner, after using the boat a season or 
more, usually thinks that he wants some- 
thing else another year and is usually 
willing to make concessions as to price 
which he would not do in the Spring. 
These concessions are often considerably 
more than the cost of carrying the yacht 
all Winter. For another thing, the man 
that has foresight enough to purchase in 
the Fall usually has a greater pick than 
the man who waits until the Spring, 
when many are in the market for boats. 

In the case of a power boat a purchaser 
can often get considerable use out of the 
boat during the late Autumn, or if he 
desires to go South he will frequently find 
it more advantageous to purchase a boat 
in the Fall, even if he sells again in the 
Spring, than to charter a boat just for the 
Southern trip. 

Those who own yachts and who have 
been in the game for a good while prefer 
purchasing at this time of the year, and 
if our readers contemplate getting a boat 
for next season, they should certainly 
make up their minds now and get busy. 
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They will find it will save them money, 
time and many vexatious delays if they 
do. . 


The Model GR Sterling for High- 
Grade Express Cruisers 


An engine that has been making a name 
for itself in high-grade express cruisers 
this season is the Model GR six-cylinder 
Sterling, built with two carburetors. The 
engine is normally rated at 225 H. P. at 
1,500 r. p. m., but these engines, in many 
cases, will turn up from 1,600 to almost 
1,800 revolutions. With two carburetors 
the actual horsepower development is in 
excess of 240 H. P. at 1,600 r. p. m, the 
gain in power with the two instruments 
being between 10 and 15 H. P.. The illus- 
tration of this engine shows the provision 
for mounting a tachometer, driving from 
the same gearing that operates the dis- 
tributor. Directly beneath this mechan- 
ism is the new Sterling air pressure pump 
for the gasoline tanks. 

The unusual type of lower base on the 
Model GR engines is a noticeable feature, 
this being a single casting extending the 
full length of the engine and also carry- 
ing the reverse gear. It will be noted, 
also, that the sides of the lower base have 
been carried up above the crankshaft 
center to permit a higher foundation, and, 
therefore, stronger timbers for the bed. 
The construction is likewise very rigid, 
and prevents any possible tendency to 
whip between the reverse gear and the 
engine proper, which is noticeable some- 
times in a light hull where the reverse 
gear is attached to the engine separately. 

The detachable cylinder head, employ- 
ing two inlets and two exhaust valves 
overhead, is in accordance with the latest 
practice in automotive engineering. The 
fact should also be appreciated that the 
employment of dual valves overhead is 
a step in advance of the automotive in- 
dustry, in that all of the dual valve 
engined cars have their valves located at 





Six-cylinder, Model G. R. Dual Valve Sterling Engine, built with double 


carburetor 


the side instead of in the head. Fuel 
efficiency with the dual valves in the head 
iS approximately 27 per cent higher than 
with the side valve construction. 

The weight of the motors, based upon 
the top power, is a trifle over 8 pounds per 
horsepower. On a bore of 534 inches 
and stroke of 634 inches, the 4-cylinder 
motor develops 150 H. P. at 1,500 r. p. m, 
the 6-cylinder develops 225 H. P. at 1,500 
r. p. m., and the 8-cylinder develops 300 
H, P. at 1,500 r. p. m. 


Bottom Paint for Racing Boats 


There is probably nothing that gives the 
racing yachtsman as much concern as the 
condition of the bottom of his boat. Un- 
less one has actually seen it it is hard 
to realize the difference that a perfectly 
clean bottom makes in a boat’s sailing, as 
compared with one that has collected 
nothing more than a little scum by a few 
week’s immersion. It is for this reason 
that racing yachtsmen are continuously 
having their boats hauled out during the 
season for scrubbing, rubbing down and 
painting. Heretofore the man that could 
afford to haul his boat out the oftenest 
usually had the advantage, but with the 
high cost of hauling at present an owner 
considers a long time before having this 
work done. 

The principal requisite of a good bot- 
tom paint is in its anti-fouling properties, 
and the fact that it will make a hard, 
smooth surface that will stand polishing 
without rubbing off the paint. One of the 
new brands that has come on the market 
recently, and that has found favor with 
many racing yachtsmen, is Tillinghast’s 
Racing Green. This composition was in- 
vented by George F. Tillinghast a few 
years ago, and has found universal favor 
wherever it has been used. This is the 
paint that was on the bottom of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock IV when she 
raced in this country. Shamrock’s de- 
signer and skipper expressed themselves 
as being much pleased with it. When she 
was hauled out during the races it was 
found that her bottom was in almost per- 
fect condition, with not a trace of marine 
growth, oil or scum on it. It makes an 
extremely hard, slippery surface, which 
will stand lots of polishing. In applying 
the paint it is best to go right down to the 
wood and take off any previous copper 
paint on the bottom, and then apply two 
coats of Tillinghast, letting the first one 
dry thoroughly and rubbing down. 

The paint gives equally good results on 
power boats, and in these days of high 
cost of yachting, an owner will find it 
much more economical to put on a paint 
that has the necessary ingredients for 
keeping the bottom in good shape than to 
be continually hauled out and giving it a 
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EQUIPMENT THAT 
FITS THE BOAT 


HETHER it is the finest 

grade of Bronze Fittings, 
Lignum Vitae Blocks, Extra 
Flexible Plow Steel Wire Rope 
or plainly finished goods for 
every day use, there is a 
STANDARD article of its kind 
in the CARPENTER stock to 


meet your requirement. 









Satisfy yourself by examining 
our MARINE CATALOG. 


Forwarded free to boat owners. 


SEND FOR IT 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
202 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 

















Paint Your Yacht With 


Tillinghast’s Racing Green 


and eliminate the frequent hauling 
out during the season. 


Makes a hard, smooth racing bottom 
that defies all marine growth, 
— 


Can be polished to a gloss without 
impairing its anti-fouling qualities. 


Recommended and used by Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corp., New York; 
Robert Jacob, City Island, New York; 
James Fyfe, Glenwood Landing, N. Y. 
and twenty other prominent boat 
builders in all parts of the country. 


**The Green that Kept 
the Shamrock Clean”’ 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST CO. 
218 Front Street, New York 
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The Larger the Game-- 
the greater the responsibility of 
the rifle 


T HE uncertain habits of game add to the zest of 
hunting—but uncertainty in your rifle and ammu- 
nition can spoil the best of hunting trips. 


For over a hundred years the name Remington on a 
rifle has meant accuracy, dependability and true 


craftsmanship. How much more hunting enjoyment 


there is in an arm of this kind! 
Rerisgion 
for Shooting Right 
For instance, take the Remington Model 14 High Power Slide 
Action rifle. The slide action principle enables the hunter to 
operate his rifle faster than any other hand-operated action 
and helps him to catch his aim quickly after each shot. This 
rifle comes charabered for .25, .30, .32 and .35 Remington high 
power smokeless cartridges. Solid breech, hammerless, take- 
down. Holds six shots. 
The Remington Model 8 Autoloading rifle comes in the same 
calibers as the Model 14 but holds five cartridges—one shot 
for each pull of the trigger—positive and rapid action. 
Either of these rifles may be used for the largest game found on 
the North American Continent. Both are used by big game 
hunters who are unusually critical of the kind of arm they 
eelect. No one cares to take chances when hunting big game. 
Any one of the Remington dealers in your town will be glad 
to show you either of these fine high power models. The 
Remington Red Ball Sign on a store indicates “ Sportsmen's 


Headquarters where shooters find the satisfaction that goes 
with service cheerfully rendered. 


Send for Model 14 and Model 8 Folders 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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rubbing down. Also with a foul bottom 
much more fuel is used, and gasoline is 
more expensive these days than a little 
paint, 


Yacht Brokers Announce Change in 
Brokerage Rates 


The following firms, members of the 
New York Brokers Association, estab- 
lished in the business of selling and 
chartering yachts, have found it neces- 
sary to increase the brokerage rate on 
the sale of yachts in order to maintain 
efficient service. 

On and after September 1, 1920, the 
brokerage rate on the selling price of 
yachts will be seven (7%) per cent. 
The commission on charters will not be 
increased, remaining at ten (10%) per 
cent, as heretofore. 


John G, Alden, 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation (Yacht Brokerage De- 
partment ), 

Cox & Stevens, 

Edward P. Farley Co., 

Simon Fisch, 

William Gardner & Co., 

Henry J. Gielow, 

Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 

H. H. Jennings Co., 

Frank Bowne Jones, 

S. L, Kingsley & Co., 

C. D. Mower, 

Linton Rigg Yacht Agency, 

Harry W. Sanford, 

Seabury & De Zafra, 

Strong & Beekman, 

Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 


American Marksmen Victorious at 
Olympic Games 

Yachtsmen who do any trapshooting 
(and many of them do) will be interested 
in learning that American marksmen 
maintained the reputation of the United 
States as a nation of shooters at the 
Olympic Games recently held at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, when they won a large 
majority of the events against a strong 
field from many countries. The best shots 
in the world were there, and the records 
written at the Beverloo range by our rep- 
resentatives proves that our traditional 
interest in the shooting sport is waxing 
stronger every year. 

Since the brands of ammunition were 
not cited in the press reports, it may be 
of interest to sportsmen to know what 
kinds were employed by the victorious 
American shooters. The big military 
team match at 3co and 600 meters, the 
free rifle team match in which any type 
of rifle and any kind of ammunition could 
be used, the team match at 300 meters, 
and the individual off-hand rifle event at 
300 meters were won with Remington 
Palma 180-grain .30-caliber Springfield 
cartridges. Last May, after an exhaust- 
ive Government test, Remington .30- 
caliber ammunition was selected in com- 
petition with that made by the Frankford 
Arsenal and two other commercial com- 
panies to be used exclusively by the Am- 
erican Rifle Team at Antwerp. 

The pistol team match and the indi- 
vidual pistol championship at 50 meters 
were won with Remington .22 caliber 
Long Rifle Losmok cartridges. A Bra- 
zilian, scoring second in the individual 
event, used Remington. 

The revolver team match and the indi- 
vidual revolver championship at 30 meters 
were won with Remington .38-caliber 
S. & W. Special cartridges. A Brazil- 
ian won the individual revolver event. 
Both the Brazilian and French pistol and 
revolver teams made a splendid showing. 
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HENRY B. NEVINS, Inc.. 


City Island, New York 
WINTER STORAGE YARD FOR YACHTS 


Every Facility for Taking Care of Yachts During 
the Lay-up Season 


Some of the advantages we offer yacht owners are: 


Special locker buildings entirely devoted: to the storage of yacht inventory, with 
individual rooms for each yacht. 


Three sets of Marine Railways. 


Complete woodworking plant for performing every kind of wooden yacht work and 
well equipped machine shop, with gas engine experts for the overhauling and installation 
of marine motors. 


Sail loft, spar shed and riggers. 
Good anchorage in clear water and excellent harbor facilities in front of yard. 


Every precaution taken to lessen risk from fire. New York City fire department 
within 200 feet of yard. 


Absolutely clean surroundings—no coal dust, smoke or soot. 
Conveniently located. 








Beautiful Photographs of Famous ae 99 
Yachts from the collection of the N oslack 


late Charles E. Bolles in Your Tiller Rope 


‘The only man who knows how to hold a 


camera” With the WC “Noslack’’ Drum Steering Wheel 
you can keep the slack out of your tiller rope and 
Contact Prints, 8” x 10”, $1.50 each have your boat under perfect control. The WC 


“‘Noslack”” Drum has 











Sepia Enlargements, 16’ x 20”, $5.50 each two sections quickly sep- 
Black and White Enlargements, 16” x 20’, arated by loosening a 
$5.00 each single nut. You tighten 
or slacken the tiller rope 
by simply rotating the 
two sections in opposite 
directions. Common, in- 
expensive sash cord works 
Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets ws oe a 
A NEW IMPROVED ‘*Noslack’’ Wheel as 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET special tiller rope. 


Rinemsione g yteeleaHE, Book of Useful Hints 


cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages of 
the large size toilet. 

brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 


“Seacraft Suggestions and Supplies”, 
287 pages—tells about Gears, Shaft 
Bearing, how to box the Compass, 
proper ground tackle, etc. Prepaid 
to you for only 50c, 











“All prices subject to - . 
: market advances, which Wilcox, Crittenden & Co, Inc. ", > 
Figure 1404 Manufactured Solely by 10S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 














THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York seeemeennaaieneed pinehoeaibes 
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High Grade Heavy Weight PARAGON 


TANKS REVERSE GEARS 


rad t 
For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any | -| fanaconcean Wonks TAUNTON, MASS 
shape or dimensions desired for any 





pressure. We make only work of merit 





“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 





Galvenising of afi Mads of marine werk pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 


i H. P. 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER necas. to 6 cyl.; § to 75 


50 Cliff Street New York Send for Catalog 
Feetie FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
7 Coll Street 








Medium duty motors for work or | 





Middletown, Conn, 
THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Ussd on most all American and foreign 





racing yachts are made by the Pigeon- 


Fraser Hollow Spar Co., makers of all WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


kinds of spars for yachts, working ves- 
a ice boats. Either Hollow or SAIL MAKER 

Special attention given to Yacht sails 

Pigeon ~- Fraser Hollow Spar Co of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

East Boston, Mass. scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 

















GEORGE L. CHAISSON 





CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFPS, ETC. WAN T E JANUARY, 1916 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION FEBRUARY, 1917 


MARCH, 1918 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOIT, MASS. 








COPIES OF YACHTING 





OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
We will pay 25 cents each fo- copies of above 

YACHT SAILS THAT SET issues returned in good condition. 
For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will yr ws YACHTING, 239 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
BRIGGS & BECKMAN, jew posts? mess. 
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Larchmont Race Week 
(Continued from page 144) 


Calixia defeating A. W. Bell’s 
Fawn by a single point. The 
score follows: Calixia, 20; Fawn, 
19; Aurelia, 10; Virginia, 9; 
Polly, o 

An-X took first place in the 
New York Canoe Club’s_ knock- 
abouts with 10 points, Xtra scoring 
9, Pokealong 6 and Skylark none. 

Two of the Harlem “Kittens” 
turned up and Spry Cat scored 6 
while Harlem Cat could only 
gather 5. 

The Handicap Class turned out 
well and raced hard. In the First 
Division a tie developed between 
T. S. Clark’s Amoret and Grace 
and Hill’s Red Wing, with 27 
points each. Flight, a newcomer 
to the Class, was next with 21 
points. Then followed Zingara 
with 7 points; Peggy, 6; Southerly, 
4; Nutmeg, 2; and Wasaka, o. 
The hard blow of the first race 
(the day that Resolute and Sham- 
rock IV did not race) did some 
damage to sails and gear of sev- 
eral of the Division and kept them 
out for the rest of the week, in- 
cluding Wasaka. 

George E. Gartland’s Robin 
Hood III scored first honors in 
the Third Division .with a total 
of 33 points, M. E. Hatfield’s Kim 
being second with 26. Quakeress 
III scored 17, Arethusa 16, and 
Acadian, 12. 

The Fourth Division developed 
a close contest between Bartho- 
lomew Jacob’s new Marconi-rigged 
ketch Squall and E. W. Fisher’s 
sloop Mercury, each winning three 


firsts. On points the sloop won 


with 21 to her credit, the ketch 
gathering in only 20. Frances 
scored 3 and Arizona none. 

When a yacht violates the rac- 
ing rules, why does she not with- 
draw and report the fact to the 
Regatta Committee? We have 
noted several cases this season 
where a yacht fouled a mark and 
withdrew at once. This is the 
fair and sportsmanlike thing to 
do. We have noted other cases 
where a yacht has cut a buoy and 
continued in the race, the fact 
being brought out by a protest. 
Why should this be so? Does 
local rivalry or the desire to win 
obscure the owner’s sportsman- 
ship? To know the racing rules 
thoroughly, to take every fair ad- 
vantage of them and to insist on 
one’s rights is proper, but to win 
a prize by unfair practices savors 
too much of larceny to be ac- 
ceptable to any fair-minded yachts- 


man. 
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Cable Address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


Yachtbroco, Newyork TRIBUNE BLDG., 154 NASSAU ST., 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. Below area few of our offerings. 





HENRY H. JENNINGS H. H.” JENNINGS COMP ANY HERMAN JAGLE 


Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 


NEW YORK CITY Marine Insurance 


Our knowledge of the yachts we offer and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send sixcentsfor illustrated Catalogue 


Surveying 




















O. 1991—Cruising Power Yacht. Built 1916. 
IN Located Virginia. Fine for Southern Waters. 
65’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 3”. Double stateroom. Large 
saloon. ‘Two toilets. 50 H. P. Standard Engine. 
Delivery after Oct. Ist. Want offer. Apply H. 





H. Jennings Co., 154 Nassau St., New York City. 


N?2: 4225—SALE or CHARTER—Power house- 
boat 51’ x 48’ x 15’ 5x 3’. Built 1915. Three 
staterooms, two berths in main saloon, toilet, etc. 
32-37 H. P. Standard Motor. Speed 8 miles. 
Electric light, etc. Apply H. H. Jennings Com- 
pany, 154 Nassau Street, New York. 











N°: 3068—145 foot steel steam yacht. Four 


2 N2: 4145—40 foot auxiliary centerboard yawl. 
staterooms, dining saloon, social hall, baths, 


Sleeps four people. 6 H. P. motor. Electric 











O. 4270—SALE or CHARTER—Keel schooner 
105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and 
built by William Fife, Jr., Scotland. Hull cop- 
pered. Three double staterooms, main saloon, 
bath,etc. Splendid proposition. Inspectable New 
York. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City, N. Y. 





N®: 4309—SALE OR CHARTER—100 foot 
steam yacht. Two double staterooms, main 





etc. Steam heat, electric lights, etc. Speed 16-18 | lights, etc. Good condition. Price attractive. | saloon, dining saloon,etc. Speed, 13 miles. Apply 
miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154] Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nassau|H. H. Jennings Company, Tribune Bldg., 154 
Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. Street, New York City, N. Y. Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 

fr ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT sy 


ANO YACHT BROKER 
28. ied STRENT, NEW YORK 








O. 8453.—FOR FALL-WINTER CHARTER—Very desirable, able shoal draught 55 ft. auxiliary 
yawl, 15 ft. beam and 3 ft. draught. Now in commission, delivered New York, after September 15th. 
Excellent handling under sail and has speed 7 miles under motor. Ralaco 4 cyl. 4 cyc. 20 H. P. engine 
just been overhauled and all in first-class condition. Sails and inventory complete and in excellent condition, 
Has large self-bailing cockpit. Main saloon 13 ft. Stateroom with bed for two. Accommodates in all 6 
comfortably besides crew of 2. Electric lighte i, over 6ft. headroom. Best of type available. Has cruised 
to Florida and return by inside route. ‘Two rowing tenders carried in davits. 


HENRY J. GIELOW, 23 W. 43rd St., New York City. 








THE COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN, YACHT BROKER 
1900-1917 
HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 
G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS FORMER CLIENTS IS SOLICITED 


























GENUINE “CROSBY” SELECT 
GOOD USED CABIN CAT BOATS 
“of the better kind” always on hand. 


In commission. ‘‘ROSEMOND” 
(Widow’s Cove), GREENPORT, 
N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Raised deck cruiser, 65 x 14 x 4. Four years 
old. Standard 6 x 8, six-cylinder engine, rebuilt 
this summer. In commission and guaranteed 
to be in strictly A-1 condition. Fully and expen- 
sively equipped. Hot water heated. Separate 
electric lighting system and every convenience 
Was not in Government service. 14 ft. power 
tender and 12 ft. skiff. Cruising speed ten miles 
with 500 miles cruising radius. Nothing better 
afloat in her class for comfort, seaworthiness, and 
looks. Worth $35,000, but will sacrifice for cash. 
Inspectable Baltimore or Norfolk, Va. If you want 
such a boat and mean business, address NYL, 905 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
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29 Broadway, New York 


reer {sO Whitehall F RAN K BOWN E J ONES Naval Architecture 
a Yacht Agent and Ship Broker — ae 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 













FISHING!! 
FISHING!! FISHING!! 


| AKE DUNMORE, 
VERMONT 

































In the very heart of the 
Green Mountains, about 


sixty miles northeast of 
Albany. 


Recent guests here report 
that they have never in- 
dulged in such fine bass 
fishing. The lake appears 
full of them. 


Lake Dunmore is reached 
over the finest motor roads 
in America and the Pro- 
prietor of the 


LAKE DUNMORE 
HOTEL 


Roscoe A. Marvel, 


Will send you home re- 
joicing and with enough 
money left to pay a goodly 
portion of your October 
first rent. 


Send for the book with 
pictures. It is free. 


HHT 


QUAN 


MUNN AAA 





FREE—Illustrated catalogue 


Toronto. 





Marine 
Gasoline and Oil “Engines; propellers; 
twenty-six manufacturers’ prices; also 
used Engines. Mention this publication. 
Canadian Boat and Engine Exchange, 


Butterfly Wins Ocean Race 
(Continued from page 149) 


Butterfly had to anchor twice, once 
off the south end of Block Island 
for five hours, and later off Fire 
Island, to keep from being set off 
her course. Senta anchored off 
Point Judith before she rounded 
Block Island, where she had been 
set by the tide. Finally a fresh 
breeze sprang up and the two 
boats made good time down the 
Long Island shore and to the finish 
line, which was reached as fol- 
lows: 

Butterfly, Aug. 3, 5-59-30 A. M., 
elapsed time, 66 hours 59 min. 30 
sec. 

Senta, Aug. 3, 4-33-06 P. M., 
elapsed time 77 hours 33 min. 6 
sec, 

As Senta’s exact measurement 
for time allowance was not known 
corrected times have not been fig- 
ured. Senta’s allowance is in the 
neighborhood of 7 hours, and But- 
terfly therefore wins by the com- 
fortable margin of approximately 
3 hrs. and 30 min. 

Butterfly was sailed by Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright, her owner, and 
Walter Sullivan, who has sailed in 
every race for this trophy that 
has been held. The balance of her 
crew were, Chas. A. Marsland, of 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club. 
Fred B. Thurber and Robert Phil- 
lips. Aboard Senta were her 
owner, John G. Alden, C. Sher- 
man Hoyt, Samuel Wetherill, 
George C. Molloy and Gerald W. 
Ford. 

This is the sixth race that has 
been sailed for this well-known 
trophy, since it was first offered 
by the Brooklyn Yacht Club in 
1905. It has been won three times 
by the Harlem Yacht Club, twice 
by the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
and once by the New York Ath- 
letic Club. It has done its share 
in promoting long distance racing 
in open waters, and should be 
sailed for every year. 


Ariel Takes Greenwich 
Cup 
(Continued from page 149) 
The regatta Committee, headed 
by William L. Carlton, ran off the 


races without a hitch. Mr. An- 
drews loaned the Sachem for a com- 





The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 
30 East 42d St., New York, U. S. A. 
Builds, sells and charters commercial ves- 
sels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnished 





on short notice. 











mittee boat and she was thoroughly 
appreciated by the judges, Frank 
Bowne Jones, representing the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, W. Can- 


‘dler Bowditch, representing the 


Corinthian, and Herbert L. Stone, 
of the New Rochelle Yacht Club, 
neutral. 


Mr. James Ashbury and 
the America’s Cup 


A full volume of anecdotes could 
be written about the men that have 
defended the America’s cup and 
perhaps fully as many concerning 
the challengers. One of the most 
eccentric of the challengers was the 
famous James Ashbury, forerunner 
of Sir Thomas Lipton in the early 
seventies. Mr. Ashbury was hardly 
the yachtsman that Sir Thomas is, 
but he had much the same boundless 
confidence in his ability to lift the 
Cup. 

Mr. Ashbury was a fine and 
courteous gentleman, but the truth 
of the matter is that he was not a 
yachtsman at all. It is recorded 
that when Mr. Ashbury brought his 
challenger Cambria over in 1870, 
this yacht participated in the annual 
cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club. A series of match races were 
sailed during this cruise. Mr. 
Ashbury was probably very much 
interested in the outcome of these, 
although general appearances 
would seem to point otherwise. He 
had a quiet reserve which could 
not be disturbed in the most excit- 
ing moment. 

It seems that Mr. Ashbury’s 
room was amidship of the Cambria 
and he had his berth hung on gim- 
bals so that however great the in- 
clination of the vessel, the bed was 
always level. In this bed he was 


wont to lie during the most excit- 
ing races, sending his steward up 
from time to time to ask the captain 
how the Cambria was doing with 
her rival. 








ee 
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pare 


F. M. TRAFTON COMPANY 


it 


if you 
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176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 








WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Tel., Lombard 2072 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, 


Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summe- St. Boston, Mass. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 


Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
boats which have made good everywhere 

















Janice, an Attractive 
30-Miler 


(Continued from page 145) 


she is not a new boat, few express 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE 





cruisers have been built recently 





which have shown more speed for 
the power than she does. 


On her trial trip, before the en- 
gines had been run enough to 
make them smooth, she made 29% 
miles, and since then has fre- 


Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { yon Tre ‘Bowling Green 6077 


Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 





quently done over thirty. This is 
as fast as one should care to travel 





in a 52-footer, as anything over 
that speed is usually had at the 
expense of comfort in anything 
but the smoothest water and best 


YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 








conditions. Janice has excellent 
accommodations and shows all the 
marks of the Luders standard 
type. 





A Tale of the Solway 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


SAILMAKER 
45 Fulton St., New York City 


Are you particular how your Yacht sails 
set, if so, I can please you, both with the 
Price, and the Work. 


Telephone Beekman 6674 





(Continued from page 166) 





glint from their opponent’s main- 
sail appeared against the dark cliffs 
of the headland to mark their 
course into the kindly dusk. What 
a comforting pannikin of the good 
brandy Captain Chapper called for 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








in response to the loudly ex- 
pressed congratulations of old 
McCosh and the faithful crew! 


I wonder did the wily skipper let 
on how nearly he had thrown up 
the sponge? 


Plain to see at low tide, Lieut. 


SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
31 East 27th Street, New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 4008 


20 years’ active experience assures clients of 
efficient service 





Herries marked from the bows of 





his stranded craft the deep im- 
pression made by the Palnackie’s 
“immersed wedge.” Her passage 
had even displaced the heavy stones 
set in the edges of the Causeway 
passage to St. Mary’s Isle. 


, 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 

29 Broadway New York 

Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxil- 
iaries; Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 
tion, Surveys. 

Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 





“There’s many a slip,” thought 
the Lieutenant, as for a moment 





he watched the triumphant in- 
habitants making great glee over 
his misfortune, and with a shrug 
he turned gloomily to his cabin, 
where no doubt he sought comfort 
in the cups that still remained to 
him. 








F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 











